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A NEW process—‘Aquaprufing"— 
developed by Firestone engineers and used only 
in the manufacture of Firestone Aquapruf Brake 
Lining, gives every car owner confidence in more 
positive control of brakes. 


Aquaprufing insulates and coats every fiber 
of the asbestos fabric with a special compound, 
making it moisture and water proof. It provides 
complete freedom from chatter and squeal. 


Firestone engineers and chemists have devel- 
oped a special frictional rubber compound, with 
which the aquapruf asbestos is coated. It is then 
die-formed under heat and enormous pressure in 
a huge Firestone Brake Lining press, the largest 


and most powerful of its type in the world. 


Drive in today to one of the 30,000 Firestone 
Service Dealers or Service Stores. Let him test 


your brakes, and if needed, reline them with 
Firestone Adquapruf Brake Lining. You will 


experience a new high standard of smooth, 
uniform, positive braking control. 


Listen to the Voice of Firestone —returning 
4] to the Air, Monday evening, Dec. 4,|> 
(| over N, B. C, Nationwide Network | 
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...and Costs a Good Many of them! 


~~ “LITTLE GRAY HOME” is white 
again! And these people are pretty 
proud of it. 

It made a big hole in the bank account 
—sure. But that happens to be what 
this family’s bank account’s for—keep- 
ing that home up—making it a better 
Place to live. 

$o there goes the last coat of paint. 
And there go plenty of good hard dollars 
to an advertiser who had his copy in 
the right magazine. 

Right at this point you may be saying 
to yourself, ‘‘ Here’s just another maga- 
une trying to get advertising accounts.” 
And you’re partly right. We do want to 
iMterest advertisers. 

But Better Homes & Gardens is not 
a : -. . 

just another magazine”. . . for 
Very good reasons. 

The biggest one is that it hasn’t a 


two 


word of fiction in it. It is edited strictly 
for the home. The second reason is Better 
Homes & Gardens’ circulation 


1,400,000 home-owning families. 
. . . 
[Ff YOU ADVERTISE product, we don’t 
need to tell you what a home stands for. 
But we do want to tell you this. Better 
Homes & Gardens’ readers spend more 


on their homes. [hey pay more to build 


them—twice the nationa er 


for remodeling and 


ige—more 
repairs. Lhe V buy 
more foods—furnishings—automobiles— 
more of the things families need and want. 

Can you reasonably say there is any 
waste in this kind of circulation? Can 


you find / er circulation—a better 


market—in any of the magazines now 
on your lists? 
Picture your advertising in Better 
Homes & Gardens— bought and read by 
people inieresied in what you have to sell! 
\ good many advertisers have already 


May we 


present proof of the 


done that—are still doing it. 
and 
results they are 


call on you 


getting? 


BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS 
Meredith Publishing Co.... Des Moines 
BRANCH OFFICES: 

New York «+ Philadelphia 


Detroit «+ St. Louis 


Chicago «+ 
Minneapolis « 
San Francisco 





The Tastiest Ocean 
Treat from Gloucester 


plump, tender, juicy 


MACKEREL 
FILLETS 


I guarantee them 


Sent on 
to please you! 


approval 


Just what 
you want 
for a hearty 
breakfast! 


TASTE THEM 
AT MY EXPENSE 


You'll never know how delicious fish can 
be until you serve some of my mackerel 
fillets, prepared the Down East way. It 
will be the rarest treat you've known in 
months. 

Take one of my plump, meaty Fall-caught 
mackerel fillets. Freshen it. Broil it in its 
own juices to a tempting brown, 

until the rich, tender meat falls 

apart at the touch of your fork. 

Serve piping hot. Your mouth will 

water at its appetizing aroma. 

You'll smack your lips over its 
wonderful flavor. 


What Makes My Mackerel 
Fillets So Good? 


But you must get the right kind of mackerel fillets— 
the pick of the new Fall catch is what you want— 
to get this real food joy. That's the secret of the 
tempting goodness of my mackerel fillets. I send 
you the choicest fillets that are carefully sliced from 
the fat, tender sides of the new Fall-caught mackerel. 
Practically boneless, no waste parts whatever, these 
mackerel fillets are so plump and full bodied that 
they just flake into juicy mouthfuls. 


Send No Money Now— 


unless you wish to 
18 


Just send the coupon below or 
write me a letter, and I'll ship 

Mackerel 
Fillets 


you a pail of 18 small size tender- 
loin mackerel fillets—each fillet 
Only 
ee? 


enough for an individual serving. 

My fillets come to you all cleaned 

—no heads—no tails—no large 

body bones—no waste whatever 

—just meaty fillets packed in new 

brine in a wax-lined wooden pail. 

Taste one—broiled the Down 

East way. If not satisfied it’s 

the finest mackerel you ever 

tasted, return the balance at my 

expense. Otherwise, send me Delivered 
only $2 within 10 days. 200,000 ’ 
families get their seafood from 
me this ‘“‘prove-it-yourself”’ way. 
I've been doing business this 
way for 47 years and I must say 
that this is the lowest price for this size pail of 
mackerel fillets I've ever offered. Send your coupon 
today for this real Gloucester treat. 


Frank E. Davis, The Gloucester Fisherman 
4 Central Wharf, Gloucester, | Mass. 


Mr. Frank E. Davis, The Gloucester Fisherman 
4 Central Wharf, Gloucester, Mass. 


My dear Mr. Davis: Please send me, all charges prepaid, 
a pail containing 18 fat Fall-caught mackerel fillets, clear 
fish, no heads, tails, or waste parts, and practically bone- 
less. If, after trying a fillet, | am not entirely satisfied, I 
will return the rest at your expense and will owe you 
nothing. Otherwise, I'll send you $2.00 within 10 days.* 


Anywhere 
in the 
United States 





Name 
Address 
City.. 


Bank or other reference 


*If you wish to send check for full amount now, I'll 
include with your mackerel a copy of my 25c beautifully 
illustrated cook book containing 136 delightful recipes. 
Your money will be instantly refunded if you are not 
pleased in every way. 
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Remington Rand’s Propaganda 


Sirs: 

It is high time that the honest, thrifty, debt- 
avoiding majority of the people of this country 
rise up in arms against the flood of inflationary, 
contract-breaking propaganda that is_ being 
stuffed down the throats of this nation. 

I have been an avid reader of Time and 
Fortune from their beginnings but if you in- 
tend to sell out to Rand and his bunch of propa- 
gandists as exemplified in your last Friday eve- 
ning’s broadcast you can count me out. 

Keep on giving us the real truth in the news 
but steer clear of that doctrine of “prosperity 
for everyone forever.” God give us more guts 


and fewer jelly fish! 
D. B. BARLow 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sirs: 

Last evening, for the first time, I was disap- 
pointed in the presentation of the “March of 
TIME,” praiseworthy contribution to radio enter- 
tainment and enlightenment. .. . 

When it was made known that the “March of 
Time” would be sponsored by Remington Rand, 
the question arose as to whether this would mean 
that the program would be influenced by the 
private interests of the sponsor. 

I still believe that the ecitors of Time, who 
are instrumental in shaping the character of this 
program, will continue to maintain the old high 
standards. But if the sponsors are to attach 
riders to the “March of Time,” in which they 
try to propagandize their own political beliefs, 
that is the nearest thing to supervising the 
make-up of the original program. It is just a 
matter of capitalizing on Time’s popularity and 
reaching this audience through false means 

. . . The mere announcement that Remington 
Rand is instrumental in presenting the feature 
should be priceless advertising for the sponsors. 
Additional advertising announcements detract 
from the favorable impression first created. ... 


A. F. McCrory 
Columbus, Ohio 


Sirs: 

Friday night has been Time night for our 
family whenever Time has been on the air. It 
takes something very important to make us miss 
the program. Time is also our regular weekly 
newsmagazine by unanimous vote of the whole 
family, old and young. We value your publica- 
tion not only for its brilliant readability, cor- 
rectness and broad outlook on national and world 
affairs but for its impartial selection and state- 
ment of all significant news. . . . Tonight we 
were disappointed to see Time used as a bait 
for a very partial and one-sided discussion in 
an after-program. As you know, the Adminis- 
tration program has about crowded adverse dis- 
cussion off the air. Questionable methods have 
been used for a long time now to get the views 
of the Committee for the Nation and those views 
alone before the American people. Discussion 
has just about been suppressed. The Adminis- 
tration’s high hand with the Federal Trade 
Commission has cowed other supposedly bi- 
partisan commissions, including the Federal 
Radio Commission. We are threatened with a 
licensed press and, according to the published 


writings of the brain-trust, with a regimentation 
that amounts to slavery. It is discouraging under 
these conditions, to feel that Tre is failing ys 
However, we are trying to convince ourselyes 
that the second program was put on the air 
without your knowledge. An unworthy trick to 
get a hearing from Trme’s large audience, 
L. MItTcHeELt 
Columbus, Ohio 


Trme_ keenly regrets that the announce- 
ment separating the “March of Time,” 
prover, and Remington-Rand’s two min- 
utes for “commercial use” at the end of its 
half-hour, was not more distinct on Fri- 
day evening, Nov. 17. Since the demark- 
ing announcement cannot possibly be made 
so clear that no one will mistake the voice 
of Remington-Rand for the voice of True. 
hereafter Remington-Rand shall use its 
time only to sell .Remington-Rand prod- 
ucts and services.—Eb. 


ed 


Tough Old Hens 
Sirs: 

I greatly appreciate your treatment of my 
lawsuit against Rufus Cutler Dawes in Trae, 
July 31, headlined “Fair Without Pants” in the 
Theatre department. It just occurred to me an 
original valentine I wrote to a woman friend 
last February might amuse your readers as “The 
Big Bad Wolf” has since become prominent. If 
you wish to, you are welcome to use it. 


TO TWO TOO TOUGH OLD HENS 
Hark! The Wolf is at the door. 
Kick him once. Kick him some more, 
Makes no difference what’s the matter, 
We won’t let our store teeth chatter, 


We can beat this old depression; 
We can teach it one good lesson. 


Take a look at how we scratch, 
The toughest old hens that ever did hatch. 
The Wolf would think he was trying to chew 
Railroad steel rails and iron spikes, too. 
We raise such a dust we are out of sight; 
So Old Man Wolf will never get a bite of 
Two too tough old hens. 

Mary BELLE SPENCER 

Chicago, III. 


——— Qe 
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Warrant Corps 
Sirs: 

In my copy of Time, Nov. 6, under the head- 
ing Army & Navy, I note, in your description 
of the fog crash of the U. S. S. Chicago, an error 
by insinuation. 

You stated “Two officers and a pay clerk were 
crushed to death.” This insinuates that Chief 
Pay Clerk John W, Troy, killed in that accident, 
was not an officer. May I inform you that Chief 
Pay Clerk Troy was a commissioned officer in 
every sense of the word as indicated by his 
commission which reads exactly the same as 


(Continued on p. 6) 


“CURT, CLEAR, COMPLETE” 


—and the Subscription price is $5 yearly 


Roy E. Larsen, CrrcuLaTIon Mer., Tre INC. 


350 E. 22nd Street, Cuicaco, ILL. 


Please enter my subscription for Time, for one year, and send me 
a bill ($5; Foreign, $7; Canada, $8). 


NAME_ 





ADDRESS____ 





TIME is published weekly by TIME Inc., 


matter January 21, 1928, at the postoffice at Chicago, Ill., under the act of March 3rd, 1879 


at 350 East 22nd Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Entered as second-class 
Subscription 


rates: One year, in the U.S. and possessions, Cuba, Mexico, South America, $5; Canada, $8; elsewhere, $7. 
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Plan with your employees for 
their future security. You will 


add strength to y 


URING the past four years 

business men have strug- 
gled with the distressing prob- 
lem of unemployment. Today 
many of them are meeting the 
encouraging but far from easy 
problem of employment. 


New employees are working 
alongside of those who have 
had long experience. The far- 
sighted employer knows that 
the future security of his busi- 
ness will eventually require the 
transfer of aged employees 
from active service to a com- 
fortable retirement that has 
been earned. 


Industry can, at the present 
lime, make its own systematic 
plans for the later retirement, 
insecurity, of aged employees. 


Practical retirement plans, tried 
and tested, are now working 
successfully in many kinds of 
businesses. Such plans protect 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT > - 


employers from excessive future 
costs of haphazard methods in 
dealing with what has become 
a vital employment problem. 


Sound retirement plans do 
three things: 


First, guarantee security and 
leisure to those who should 
have them. 


Second, remove from pay- 
rolls those who should no 
longer work. 


Third, encourage efficiency 
and afford opportunities for 
advancement among the 
younger and more active 
employees. 


The Metropolitan cordially in- 
vites business executivesto send 
for plans which clearly show how 
employers and employees can 
cooperate to obtain this future 
security on a sound and eco- 
nomic basis. 


INSURANCE COMPA 


« ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


our business 


Have a well-rounded Program of 
Protection. The Metropolitan's 
contracts afford a means to 


—create estates and incomes for families 

—pay off mortgages 

—educate children 

—provide income in the event of re 
tirement 


—establish business credits 


—stabilize business organizations by 
indemnifying them against the loss 
of key-men 

—provide group protection for em- 
ployees covering accident, sickness, 
old age and death 

—provide income on account of dis- 
ability resulting from personcl cc- 
cident or sickness. 

Metropolitan policies on individual lives, 

in various departments, range from 

$1,000 up to $500,000 or more, and 
from $1000 down to $100 or less 
premiums payable at convenient periods. 

The Metropolitan is a mutual organiza- 

tion. Its a ‘Id for the benefi 

of its policyhoiders, and any divisible 
surplus is returned to its policyholders 


in the form of dividends. 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, 

1 Madison Avenue, (T) 
New York, N. Y. 

We would like to know 
how our business can pro- 
vide a practical Retire- 
ment Program for all of 


our employees. 
NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY 


STATE 


» 
ree 





* At Top: Handsome strap watch. 17 jewel 

movement. Case, 14 karat white or natural 

gold filled. Embossed index dial. $47.50. 
Model 1189 (white), 1190 (natural) 


* Hexagonal shaped band watch. 10 karat 

natural gold filled case and gold filled band. 

Dial is embossed. Mention Model 1420 to 
your jeweler. $27.50 


* Interesting pocket watch. 17 jewel adjusted 

movement. Beautiful 10 karat gold filled 

case. The dial is embossed. Model 550 (white), 
551 (natural). Price: $35 


RILLIANTLY THESE SMART TIMEPIECES BY ELGIN appeal to 
one’s sense of fineness. * They are fashioned to the very newest in style. 
Compact—some of them are no wider than a lady’s smallest finger- 
nail, * Yet each is a timekeeper with a reputation. For each has been cre- 
ated in the sixty-eight year old Elgin tradition which considers the absolute 


accuracy of stars the only real guide in timing Elgin Watches. * Clever, 


the gentleman who chooses so distinguished a gift. Enviable, too, as he 
hears a lady say, “Mr. Mindreader, how ever did you guess?” Be gift- Vv 
¢ 


wise —see these spirited new Elgins your jeweler is displaying now. 








OF 


AMERIC 


1 J 


LEADERSHIP 


SINCE 


1865 


* At Top: Dainty baguette. 17 jewel move- 

ment. 14 karat case of solid gold. With black 

silk cord, $50. Known to jewelers as Model 
2616 (white), 2630 (natural) 


* Smart semi-baguette. 15 jewel movement, 

10 karat white or natural gold filled case. 

Inlaid dial. American Beauty Model. Priced, 
with black silk cord, at $37.50 


* Elegant watch with silk ribbon. 10 karat 

gold filled case. Mention Model 1196 (white), 

1198 (natural). Your jeweler has them at $2 
Also with band, $ 





Nothing removes tobacco stains like 


LISTERINE TOOTH PASTE 


Expect whiter teeth . . . healthier gums 


from this money-saving dentifrice! 


If you haven’t tried Listerine Tooth 
Paste, do so now. Note how yellow 
streaks ... other discoloring stains 
around the necks of your teeth... 
vanish with surprising speed after a 
few brushings. 

Your gums show improvement: 
they /ook healthier, fee/ healthier. Your 
mouth has a feeling of being thor- 
oughly cleansed—assurance of a sweet- 
er, purer breath! 

Listerine Tooth Paste contains a spe- 
cial polishing agent — so soft, so fine, 


that it gives a brilliant lustre to enamel 
yet at the same time safeguards it com- 
pletely. Dentists warn against gritty 
dentifrices. If you’re using one to fight 
tobacco stain, stop at once and try this 
safe, modern way. 

The results Listerine Tooth Paste 
brings are worth many times its price 
—which is exactly half what many den- 
tifrices sell for! Give your teeth this 
better care and spend the difference 
for other things. Lambert Pharmacal 
Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
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that of any other commissioned officer with the 
exception of his title. 

The commissioned and warrant officers of the 
warrant corps of the U. S. Navy feel that True. 
of all publications, should be correctly informed 
on this score, so that in future full credit may 
be given an officer of this Corps as regards his 
rank and status. We deeply regret the loss oj 
our beloved shipmate and therefore feel that in 
fairness to his memory, he be placed in some 
definite category instead of that of neither officer 
nor enlisted mam 

Commending Time for its good work in put. 
ting out real news in the manner which must 
appeal to men of the military services, and with 
best wishes for its continued success, I am 

FRANK M. HEnprIcks Jr. 
Chief Machinist 

U. S. Navy 

Norfolk, Va. 

A commissioned officer receives his com- 
mission from the President, ratified by the 
Senate. A warrant officer receives his war- 
rant from the President without such 
advice and consent. After serving as war- 
rant officers for six years, boatswains, 
gunners, carpenters, and machinists may 
be commissioned chief boatswain, chief 
gunner, etc., etc. to rank with, but after, 
an ensign. The term commissioned officers 
does not, however, usually include chief 
warrant officers. Chief Pay Clerk Troy was 
a commissioned officer of the warrant 
corps. 

The warrant corps has 1,454 men, con- 
sisting of boatswains, gunners, electricians, 
machinists, carpenters, sailmakers, phar- 
macists, pay clerks, acting pay clerks with 
their commissioned chiefs. Warrant officers 
wear officers’ uniforms but have their own 
mess.—Eb., 

6 
Pesthole Viewed Askance 
Sirs: 

All praise for your unbiased and enlightening 
article on Dysentery in Chicago (Time, Nov. 
20), which could have been improved only by 
mentioning some form of emergency treatment 
in cases where the symptoms became noticeable 
and no understanding doctor were available. . ae 

Peculiar, is it not, that American eificiency 
and ingenuity must allow such an ugly peril to 
gain foothold in order that lusty private enter- 
prise might coin more wealth and on the other 
hand spend thousands of the taxpayers’ money 
to control and fight the dread scourge? sae 

We, in a city that prides itself on an enviable 
health record, look askance once more at our 
neighbor to the south and damn it again for 
the pesthole of filth, greed, racketeering and 
thievery that it is... . 

Harvey M. KortHats 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

For amebic dysentery (which should not 
be confused with bacillary dysentery of 
ulcerative colitis) rest in bed, take liquid 
diet (milk, whey and broths). Treatment 
is emetine hydro-chloride administered 
subcutaneously (1 grain every morning for 
ten or twelve days) and emetine bismuth 
iodide orally in keratin capsules (one-half 
grain every evening). 

Last week became known the names of 
four lumber company executives who died 
of amebic dysentery following a trade con- 
vention in Chicago last June: President 
Wells Blanchard, Blanchard Lumber Co., 
Boston; President Archie Mandert, Cana- 
dian General Lumber Co., Toronto; Sales 
Manager A. C. Long Jr., Great Southern 
Lumber Co., Bogalusa, La.; Mark Reed, 
Mill Co., Seattle. 

Uneasiness about amebic dysentery last 
week continued to harass Chicago Expost- 
tion visitors as Winnipeg reported the ap 
pearance of a case and New York City the 


| appearance of eight cases, four of them 


1 


traceable to Chicago.—Eb. 
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The flameless mystery lighter 
$ com- 
by the . s “= wae : 
's War- LEKTROLITE, the most original gift idea in ages 
such ...the smartest, most practical gift for smokers of any age 
$ war- : . inrorapintercp : : 
wains. (or sex). It’s a magical gift of light without flame. It brings 
: chit long sought freedom from flaming, torch-like matches. 
after, Relief, too, from thumb-bruising gadget lighters. For 


yo LEKTROLITE has no flints, no wheels, no buttons, no 
oy was mechanism—nothing to operate, nothing to go wrong. 

ntical There isn’t a smoker who doesn’t welcome the conven- 
1, con- ience of LEKTROLITE’s soft, red glow. A glow that 


icians, 


phar- appears instantly at the first puff. A. glow the fiercest 
— wind can’t extinguish. Touch your cigarette to the crimson 
. aa ring — puff, and smoke. 
LEKTROLITE comes in compact, modern designs for 

the feminine purse or the masculine pocket. There are 
as models for evening as well as for sport...for every taste. 
Xn In colorful enamel; in silvery chromium; 
ane in gold and silver. In beautiful 
fe a cases with autwmatic refill as low 
iciency 


yeril to as $5.00 —as high as $300. 
enter- 
> other 
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tment hromium $7.50 Enameled in ivory, 

stered black, nile, crimson, LEKTROLITE ends sulphur match-taste that 

ng for blue and white. $5 spoils enjoyment of fine tobaccos, It ends that 

smuth flaring, torch-like flame that lights unevenly 

o-half or sometime singes. No taste, no odor, no 
flame. LEKTROLITE gives a clean, round 

es of light that adds new joy to smoking. 

) died AT BETTER STORES OR SEND COUPON TO 

> CON- ee) 

ident 

Co PLATINUM PRODUCTS CO., Inc., 521-5th Ave., N.Y. 

~ ‘f Send 0 $5 Pencil 0 $7.50 Sportsman’s Model 

~ana- C) Send $5 Cylinda Model B in gift case in —-_Ivory 

Sales _Black Nile Crimson Blue & White 

thern J Send the $30.00 Hostess Gift Set of 6 Lektrolites in 

Ivory - Black __Nile Crimson Blue 

Reed, & White N. ¥. 12-9 
I enclose $ or I will pay postman $ 

y last ‘ 

‘posi- Name— — 

€ ap Address 

y the HOSTESS GIFT SET. Six Lektrolites a State 







them . in a jewel-like gift case of chro LEK TROLITE products are protected by Patents Nos. 1,899,008, 
“ 1,637,097 ‘o her pa.ents p ne All infrineers of thece patent 
mium and black or red lacquer. $30 sights, whetber manufacturing « ling the products, will be eubject 






to legal action for injunction and damages 





Pack up your story in these 


two kit bags, and 


SELL! SELL/ 


Every sales executive constantly faces 
two major operations—getting his prod- 
uct on the dealers’ shelves—getting it off. 

He can pep up his salesmen till their 
eyes shine with enthusiasm for the prod- 
uct, for the merchandising ideas that will 
help the trade to sell, for the consumer 
advertising. But when the boys get out 
on the firing line, the talk they’ ve banked 
on to win point-of-saleco-operation too fre- 
quently produces an ungracious “Sez you!” 
. Many progressive manufacturers are 
supporting word-of-mouth selling with 
Castle Films, showing in talking moving 
pictures how the goods are made, their 
care in manufacture, their selling points, 
the advertising helps. 

Many others have recognized the value 
of this sales tool but have hedged at the 
cost of complicated, cumbersome projec- 
tion machinery—each outfit requiring a 
technician and a helper. 

The new 16 mm Sound-on-Film pro- 
jector, just perfected, removes this 
heretofore valid objection. Now, one 


salesman with two suitcases of equip- 
ment—and Castle Films—can visualize 
and dramatize the biggest sales story to 
any size audience, anywhere, any time. 
The cost of this outfit is surprisingly low. 

The production, distribution and ex- 
hibition of business motion pictures is a 
highly specialized business. Castle Films 
has spent nineteen years perfecting this 
art, and has brought its product to a 
point of quality that admits no competi- 
tion. Do not confuse. Castle Films with 
stereopticon slides, phonograph record at- 
tachments, or other old-fashioned equipment. 

Castle Films organization and service 
is nation-wide. It begins with the script 
and continues throughout the showings 
on the screen. 

Sales executives, advertising executives 
and advertising agencies looking for new 
sales impetus are invited to write for 
demonstrations of Castle Films and proofs 

of the accomplishment at the point of 
sale. Advertising agencies recognized, 
of course. 


BUSINESS MOTION PICTURES 


PRODUCERS 


e DISTRIBUTORS -s® 
R.C.A. Bldg., Rockefeller Centre, New York e 


EXHIBITORS 
Claus Spreckels Bldg., San Francisco 
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Sirs: 

. . . Were i an advertiser requiring national 
circulation, I ,could not bring it upon myselj 
to use the pages of Time after reading “Dysep. 
tery in Chicago,” pp. 29-30, your issue Noy 
20. It was most unfair. 

How much prestige and loss of patronage 
that has been created through the years by ad- 
vertising and word of mouth the Congress and 
Auditorium Hotels will suffer because of your 
discreditable article, neither time nor Time can 
ever tell. Suffice to say, the loss will be irrep- 
arable as the public remembers adverse pub. 
licity long after the cause has been forgotten, 

“By last week most Chicago hotels and res. 
taurants had had their food handlers examined 
ousted all those infected.” Could not Tie 
have been more generous by not naming specific 
institutions, inasmuch as those infected were 
ousted? . . . You have dealt two of Chicago's 
hostelries a jarring, as well as lasting uppercut 
in the guise of néws, at a time when our Govern. 
ment is interested in lending everyone a help. 
ing hand. 

I have no interest in the Congress or Audi- 
torium Hotels other than that of fair play. 


Percy CoHen 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Sirs: 

‘ TIME should have placed under “Crime of the 
Year the story which appeared under Medicine 
in the issue of Nov. 20. Almost beyond belief 
is the fact that the Chicago Board of Health, 
apparently for the sake of the income from the 
last 100,000 visitors, should have imperilled the 
whole country by hushing up the news of the 
amebic dysentery outbreak. 

With the possible victims spread from one end 
of the country to the other, the list of dead will 
far exceed the known 16... 

RaALpH H. Dreyer 

New York City 
Sirs: ; . ‘ 

TIME scooped the Journal of the American 
Medical Association (published in Chicago) on 
the epidemic of amebic dysentery during the 
Fair. 

We doctors learned of it in Trae, Nov. 13. 
The Journal received Nov. 13 did not mention 
it—but did Nov. 20.... 

Louis LENVILLE HI1ts, M. D. 

Westbrook, Me. 

Not scooped but generously, construc- 
tively co-operative was the Journal of the 
American Medical Association. Let Dr. 
Hills re-examine the dates on his Journal 
and his Time. The Journal going to press 
with its Nov. 18 issue, and having the 
public interest at heart, permitted Time 
to compare and check its facts, printed 
in Trme, Nov. 20, with galley proofs of 
the Journal’s account. That Dr. Hills 
reads his Time before his Journal is a 
feather for the former, no blot on the 
latter.—Eb. 
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AOWCE OFPCE 


- Smith-Corona - 


THE PORTABLE 


L 


(60 


WITH CASE 


Smith-Corona latest 
model complete with 
all conveniences — 
quiet, modernly de- 
signed, solidly con- 
structed, completely en- 
closed. The ONLY port- 
able with the natural 


— key” action and 
famous Smith Shift. 
The finest portable ever 
built. $60. and $65. Sup- 
plied in black, maroon 
or green. Combination 


week-end bag and 
carrying case included. 


C SMITH 


7 


& CORONA 


Corona Four now $45 
formerly $60. Identi- 
cally the same machine 
complete in all details, 
Not a machine 
made to sell at a low 
price. Over a million 
Coronas in use — noted 
for years for PROVED 
DURABILITY. The big- 
gest value ever offered 
for a practical type- 
writer. Black, maroon, 
green or blue, Casz 
included. 


EYPLWRITE 


TYPEWRITER 


_ the Phoenix Bird which arose out of its own ashes 
—the spirit of America is once again asserting itself. 
Arising out of the depression — the New Deal, the NRA 
and the renewed business activity have brought us to the 
threshold of a new era. Success is again a reality. 

Fortunately we live in a country where success is denied 
to no one. Any ambition may be realized if one has the 
perseverance and the tools with which to work. Today 
all activity is carried on in writing. Before any thought 
or idea becomes a reality it must first be written. So—the 
working tool for bringing success to each one of us is the 
Personal Writing Machine. 


Success comes to him who can put his thoughts and 
ideas on paper in orderly fashion. We are judged by 
what we write and how we write it. Whether it be themes, 
notebooks, personal or business correspondence, sales 
work, business routine, literary or professional work—do 
not handicap your chances for success by being without 
a Smith-Corona, the portable typewriter. 

In college it means 10% better grades — to junior busi- 
ness executives it means at least 20% better salary. 

These are practical days— 1933 will be a practical Christ- 
mas —a success Christmas for those who receive as their 
major gift a Smith-Corona—“The Gift of Success”. 

Corona has brought success to thousands. Today with 
the greater opportunities just ahead Corona will help 
even more thousands to attain their ambitions. Have you 
ever experienced that noble sensation of feeling that you 
were helping some one to success? 

See your typewriter dealer today — he will arrange 
delivery for you anywhere in the U.S. on Christmas 
morning. In the meantime send for the helpful aids for 
student, home and business use listed below. 


VALUABLE WRITING AIDS SENT FREE~ MAIL COUPON TODAY 


L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC 
Dept. 28-L Syracuse, New York 
Please send Corona booklet and the free material checked. 
0 **Story Writers Guide” 
O “Manual for Club Women” 


**How to Write for Publication”’ 


} Manuscript Word Counter 
Also quote trade-in allowance on my 

typewriter, Serial No 

Name 


Address 


Inc... SY RAG S FE. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE FAMOUS L C SMITH BALL BEARING OFFICE TYPEWRITER 
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“NEW LIMES mean 
Better limes 


—to us it means a better radio!” 


sy 


IT’S THE MASTER OF THE AIR!—A 12-tube “Bi- 
Acoustic’’ Superheterodyne with famous exc/usive RCA 
Victor TONALITE Control, ‘‘B’’ Amplification, maxi- 
mum achievement in tone performance. Automatic 
volume control, noise suppressor, automatic tone com- 
pensator and high or low tone control, police call recep- 
tion... every new engineering improvement from 
“Radio Headquarters”’. This is a set you'll boast about! 
Model 280, complete with RCA Radiotrons, $149.50. Other 
models from $24.95 to $179. 


RCA VICTOR 


RADIO e PHONOGRAPH COMBINATIONS e VICTOR RECORDS 


TRAGE MAmEL BEC UL PAT OFF 
need MeCEranwad 


Keep that promise to yourself of a 
newer and finer RCA Victor Radio 


OW long have you been wait- 

ing—almost longing —for that 
new radio? One, two, three years? 
Don’t linger any longer...give your- 
self the pleasant thrill of an up-to- 
date radio right now. 

With today’s radios —today’s su- 
perb RCA Victor radios— you can be 
the happy listener to a vast and ex- 
citing world of broadcasts. Almost 
every hour of the twenty-four finds 
the air waves full of just the pro- 
grams you want...whether you want 
the tingling rhythm of the dance or 
the serious speech ofa noted scientist! 


Tomorrow’s radios today! 


Down at “Radio Headquarters” a 
vast staff have engineered a new series 
of RCA Victor sets. In them are 
astounding revelations of perform- 
ance, of tone, of all-round workman- 


ship. And they are priced, too, for 
the wise spender, the value sceker. 

There’s a set for every home, in 
every size. They are big, little, 


_Dredium. But all have one thing in 


common — that exquisite perform- 
ance you have learned to expect 


from RCA Victor. 
Meet them face to face! 


Yet the true test of an RCA Victor 
radio is how it sounds to you. So the 
Victor dealer near you invites you 
to hear any—or all—of these new 
models. You'll be convinced that 
here’s the radio you want. Yes, new 
times mean better times—and a 
better radio. And etter, applied to 
radio, means only RCA Victor! 

RCA Victor Company, Inc., 
Camden, New Jersey, “Radio Head- 
quarters.” 


INSTANT SUCCESS! HIT OF THE YEAR! 


Model 110... Regular and Ic’sa table model with real sone. An 
police call broadcast bands. RCA Victor Superhet, of course. 
New type delicate tuning con- Novel illuminated tuning dial, 
trol. Fine, full Superhet per- convenient tone control, police 
formance ...quality volume at call switch. Ask to hear the neu 
a whisper or shout! In table Model 100—you can’t buy better 
cabinet. $32.95, complete with performance anywhere at $24.95, 


RCA Radiotrons. 


complete with RCA Radiotrons. 


All prices are subject to change without notice. 
Prices quoted are F. 0. B. Camden 
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THE PRESIDENCY 


Front Seat 

Most of last week the real seat of U. S. 
Government was the front seat of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s specially-built Plymouth 
iouring car. In it for hours at a time he 
drove along the dried clay roads around 
Warm Springs, Ga. carrying all problems 
of state under his soft felt hat. 

While a secret service man and a secre- 
tury sat in the open tonneau, the President 
ind his closest advisers held elbow-to- 
dbow conferences. He urged Secretary 
Ickes to get up steam behind the new Civil 
Works program. With General Johnson 
he discussed 25 codes which the NRAd- 
ninistrator had brought from Washington 
tobe signed. When Acting Secretary Mor- 
enthau rode beside the President, the 
vind wobbling both their pince-nez, the 
alk was of the Administration’s embattled 
monetary program. ‘Toward sundown the 
President would drive his guests up to his 
light little white frame cottage on Pine 
Mountain to continue their discussions 
wer the dinner table. 

( Most important of more than two 
dozen codes signed by the President were 
i)a cinema code containing “drastic pro- 
visions” against excessive cinema salaries; 
2) a liquor code designed to “control the 
industry until... Congress shall pass 
witable legislation” (see p. 53). 

(To the clamor sent up by anti-infla- 
tionists last week (see p. 12), the Presi- 
dent answered in a radio address oc- 
asioned by Maryland’s tercentenary. 
Tolerantly he observed: “It is a good thing 
0 demand liberty for ourselves and for 
those who agree with us, but it is a better 
hing and a rarer thing to give liberty to 
ithers who do not agree with us.” 

( Bright, bald-headed young William 
Christian Bullitt, first U. S. Ambassador 
tothe U. S. S. R., went to Warm Springs 
lor his last instructions before leaving for 
Moscow. He was told to go to his post, 
ind a place to live, settle himself, return 
$soon as he discovered what sort of 
wttlement of U. S. and Russian pre- 
fecognition claims the Kremlin would 
agree to. 

€ The President enjoyed an amiable visit 
om Brown Derby Democrat John J. 
Kiskob, a Warm Springs benefactor who 
id gone South to hear Trustee Roosevelt 

“cept a new administration building and 
ining hall for the sanitarium. 
€ Last week the President set up another 
potent governmental special bureau: the 
biecutive Commercial Policy Committee. 
Purpose: to supervise negotiations of all 
‘ommercial treaties, such as are now antic- 
tated between the U. S. and Sweden, 
lortugal, Brazil, Argentina, Colombia, 
Rusia. Personnel: Walter J. Cummings 
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(Treasury); Assistant Secretary Dickinson 
and Dr. Willard Thorp (Commerce); 
Assistant Secretary Tugwell (Agricul- 
ture); General William I. Westervelt 
(AAA); Oscar B. Ryder (NRA); Com- 
missioners O’Brien and Page (Tariff Com- 
mission). Chairman pro tempore is Under- 
secretary of State Philipps. 

@ The Federal Mediation Board having 
failed to compose differences between 
Southern Pacific R. R. and 3,000 engine- 
men and trainmen who asked for shorter 
hours and more pay, the President pro- 
claimed an emergency under the Railway 
Labor Act, appointed a special arbitration 
board of three, prohibited a strike for 30 
days until the board could review the 
case. 

@ “May we be grateful for the passing of 
dark days,” declared the President’s be- 
lated Thanksgiving proclamation. 

@ When the National Farmers’ Union, 
convened in Omaha, began disparaging the 
President and his agricultural program, up 
stood sun-bronzed Gus Sumnick, who en- 
tertained campaigning Franklin Roosevelt 
at his Nebraska farm summer before last 
(Tre, Oct. 10, 1932). “By golly, I won’t 
stand for that!” blurted Farmer Sumnick. 
“Roosevelt is a friend of mine and, by 
golly, he’s doing more good than anyone 
else could!” 


THE CABINET 


Morgenthau Week 
Last week Acting 
Treasury Morgenthau: 
@ Ordered the Treasury’s guards to 
keep their clothes cleaned and buttoned, 
their shoes shined, to refrain from smoking 
or reading on duty, to cease lounging at 
their posts, to “show respect for official 
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superiors by standing at attention when 
approached or being addressed.” 

@ Issued Order No. 1, to prevent “loose 
talk” by Treasury underlings to the Press 
(see p. 40). 

@ Appointed a super-staff of assistants: 
Earle Bailie to be in charge of fiscal affairs 
(see below); Herbert Gaston to be in 
charge of press relations; Columbia’s Pro- 
fessor Roswell Magill to be his tax expert. 
After much quibbling and confusion as to 
the status of this staff it was revealed that 
they would be paid out of a special emer- 
gency $2,000,000 appropriation made by 
Congress to straighten out last March’s 
bank holiday. 

@ Called the Government’s credit “as 
sound as the Rock of Gibraltar.” 

@ Was informed of an old Department of 
Justice ruling which prohibited an Acting 
Secretary from sitting on the Federal Re- 
serve Board in place of the Secretary him- 
self. ““The less board meetings I have to 
attend the better,” said busy Mr. Mor- 
genthau. “I have the greatest respect for 
Governor Black [of the Federal Reserve | 
and I have every reason to believe it is 
mutual. I can go to Mr. Black’s room any 
time and figuratively put my feet on his 
desk and discuss matters with him, and 
he can do the same with me.” 

@ Departed for Warm Springs and a 
“vacation rest planned long ago... .” 
He found President Roosevelt in the sani- 
tarium’s tepid swimming pool, plunged in 
to join him. 


Right Hand 

The new acting head of the U. S. Treas- 
ury, Henry Morgenthau Jr., was not 
trained as a banker. Last week, one of his 
first official acts was to appoint a brilliant 
financial technician as his right hand man: 
Earle Bailie of Manhattan. Although 
really shouldering the job of Undersec- 
retary, Earle Bailie was named merely 
a “special assistant.” Hence he does not 
have to be confirmed by the Senate which 
might not look with favor on 1) a partner 
in the private banking firm of J. & W. 
Seligman; 2) the creator and head of Tri- 
Continental Corp., one of Wall Street’s 
biggest investment trusts (original capital 
$100,000,000) ; 3) aman who likes nothing 
better than to spend two months of the 
year as lord of a funny old palace on the 
shore of the Mediterranean at Portofino, 
Italy. 

But certain other of Mr. Bailie’s charac- 
teristics fit well a liberal Administration 
and might even mollify the Senate. He 
is young (43), born in Milwaukee, but 
not to wealth. He is not only handsome, 
bright-eved, good-humored, but since his 
college days at the University of Min- 
nesota and Harvard Law School has made 
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his way by personal brilliance. He joined 
the conservative Manhattan law firm of 
Cravath & Henderson in 1916 and en- 
tered private banking because as a lawyer 
he helped Seligman & Co. with railroad 
reorganizations (Pere Marquette, Frisco, 
International Great Northern, M. K. T.). 
Yet, no stuffed-shirt, he leans toward the 
liberal side on economic questions, is 
familiar with (and discourses ably on) a 
wide range of modern economic thought. 

Last week accompanied by Mrs. Bailie (a 
professional landscape architect, daughter 
of Lawyer Henderson) their three children 
and French poodle, Jasper, he arranged 
to move from ,his duplex apartment on 
Park Avenue to a house in Washington. 
(““Now,” said Mr. Bailie, “Jasper will have 
a back yard to play in.’’) He also tackled 
the ticklish job of refinancing $7 27,000,000 
of Government securities that fall due in 
December—a job made difficult by what 
Mr. Morgenthau had done to devalue the 
dollar. Not wanting any unnecessary 
dollar-doubts to circulate, Mr. Bailie 
promptly made known that the December 
financing would be carried out without 
resort to greenbackery. 


MONEY 


Battle Lines 


When portly Oliver Mitchell Wentworth 
Sprague resigned as the Treasury’s hard 
money adviser, he warned his onetime 
pupil Franklin Roosevelt that “there is 
no defense from a drift into unrestrained 
inflation other than an aroused and or- 
ganized public opinion.” Last week that 
opinion was mightily taking shape. 

Fearful lest a declining dollar damage 
the bond market on which the Govern- 
ment counts heavily to finance the New 
Deal, vacationing Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Woodin piped: “I must seriously criti- 
cize Dr. Sprague for the assertion he 
practically makes that the U. S. Treasury 
is placed in a position where it must bor- 
row several billion dollars from the people 
on bad securities. In any way to suggest 
that U. S. Government bonds are or can 
be or will be in any sense bad securities 
is not only a reflection on the wealth and 
integrity of this country and its people, 
but impeaches Dr. Sprague’s own common 
sense and competency.’* 

But Mr. Woodin’s rebuttal did not pre- 
vent three of the Government’s 14 active 
long-term issues from touching new lows 
for the year. Eight sold below par. By this 
time the anti-inflationist battle lines had 
been drawn. The alignment was vociferous, 
widespread but disorganized. The hard 
moneymen were no more articulate about 
what they were strugeling for than the 
President’s reticent financial advisers. 
What they were fighting against, however, 
was plain: 

Forty-four economists from Leland 
Stanford to Pennsylvania, from Harvard 
to the University of Miami, banded under 
Princeton’s famed Money-Doctor Edwin 
Walter Kemmerer to demand “an early 
return to the gold standard.” 

Taking their name from the element at- 


*Dr. Sprague was to resume his teaching at 
the Harvard Business School next month. 











Wide World 
EarLE BAILIE 
His shirt is correct but not stuffed. 
(See col. 1) 

tacked in the President’s Savannah speech, 
the “Tories” organized in Manhattan ‘to 
raise the drooping head of the American 
eagle on the dollar bill, to foster a ‘back- 
to-the-college’ movement for our states- 
men.” 

The Crusaders, young men’s temperance 
organization, used $1,000 bills in stage 
money to invite the public to an anti- 
inflation rally. Held on the same night as 
a meeting for Father Coughlin (see be- 
low), the meeting was barely able to fill 
one half of Carnegie Hall. 

In Boston, New York, Chicago, busi- 
nessmen’s groups and chambers of com- 
merce memorialized the President in be- 
half of hard money. 

The oldest house in the U. S. specializing 
in Government securities, C. F. Childs & 
Co., acidly bulletined: “Utopia is derived 
from Greek words meaning nowhere. 
Toward that mythical place we are mak- 
ing detours.” 

To Washington went the Federal Re- 
serve’s Advisory Council, composed of 
bankers elected from each of the twelve 
Federal Reserve Districts, for one of its 
regular four-times-a-year meetings. The 
advisers, who have no directorial power, 
retreated to the Mayflower Hotel for con- 
sultation. Cozily established all by them- 
selves, the Council proceeded to whip out 
recommendations to the Reserve Board 
and its member banks. The recommenda- 
tion that made headlines: “History shows 
that the further currency inflation goes, 
the more difficult it becomes to control 
and... it invariably results in untold 
losses to great masses of the people and 
the ruin of national credit.” 

But the most telling shot fired from the 
anti-inflationist ranks last week was 
touched off from Manhattan’s lofty Em- 
pire State Building. Alfred Emanuel 
Smith. who had broken his first bread in 
the White House with his onetime crony 
Franklin Roosevelt only the week before, 
released to the Press excerpts from an 


open letter to the New York State Cham- 
ber of Commerce in the December New 
Outlook. “I do not believe,” blazed the 
Happy Warrior, “that the Democratic 
Party is fated to be always the party of 
greenbackers, paper money printers, free 
silverites, currency managers, rubber dol- 
lar manufacturers and crackpots. I am 
too old now to be regular just for the 
sake of regularity. . . . We are told that 
there is a new theory of government 
abroad. It is the theory that the execu- 
tives are quarterbacks on a football team 
who do not know a minute in advance 
what signal they will call next. They de- 
termine the plays on the basis of ‘hunches,’ 
Of course, this is just another name for 
opportunism. There is nothing new in it. 
It never pulled a great industrial nation 
out of a depression. . . . In the absence 
of anything definitely known to be better, 
I am for a return to the gold standard. | 
am for gold dollars as against baloney 
dollars. I am for experience against ex- 
periment.” 


 ——— 


At the Hippodrome 


At 3 p. m. one afternoon last week a 
crowd gathered before the locked doors 
of Manhattan’s Hippodrome on_ Sixth 
Avenue. At 5 p. m. there were two 
lines five abreast—one stretching down 
43rd Street to Fifth Avenue, the other 
along 44th Street. At 5:30, 6,000 people 
cot in the building. 

At 8 p. m., 10,000 people milled in the 
streets when old Henry (Uncle Henry) 
Morganthau’s red Packard forced its way 
through the crowd with the aid of some of 
the 450 special police. Out of the car got 
a Roman Catholic priest. He was soon lost 
until someone screeched “Here’s Father 
Coughlin” and catapulted Detroit’s famed 
radio demagog through a door. Old Uncle 
Henry followed in the swirl but onetime 
Senator Robert Owen, tall and feeble, be- 
came terrified. “Please get me out of this” 
cried he. 

At 9:30, from the Hippodrome platform, 
following Senator Owen and famed Infla- 
tion-Senator Thomas, Father Coughlin 
raised his arm, wagged his finger at 4 
hysterical crowd. Shrilly he yelled: 
“Stop Roosevelt! Stop Roosevelt! Stop 
him from being stopped! And_ when 
Franklin Roosevelt is stopped, I imagine 
that I will be broadcasting from the North 
Pole.” 

On went the speech—while outside the 
long lines of police, hands joined, resisted 
and almost sank beneath wave on wave 0! 
mob. The priest promised a (roughly) 60¢ 
dollar, praised the President for having 
the “intestinal fortitude” to fight Morgan 
At a mention of Al Smith (see above) the 
crowd jeered, booed. 

At 11 p. m., the priest, after his greates 
triumph, returned to his parlor-dining- 
room-and-two-bedroom suite at the Hotel 


Warwick. 


Sad Subject 

While the nation was dividing itself 
into clangorous groups of hard and soit 
money men last week, frantically trading 
theory for theory as prizefighters swap 
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National Affairs—(Continued) 


000,000, leaving a balance of $950,- 
000,000 to reduce the public debt for the 
first time in five years. 

“But if additional obligations are con- 
tracted,’ grimly continued Budgeteer 
Douglas, ‘then (this is a sad subject) ad- 
ditional taxes must be imposed. The gaps 
in the old tax law must be closed so that 
the wealthy may not escape. And in ad- 
dition, and I say this in all sincerity, the 
great middle class of this country . . 
for its own preservation must be will- 
ing to subject itself to the taxes necessary 
to finance the additional emergency obli- 
gations incurred if they are incurred. There 
are no other alternatives. . . . The mid- 
dle class must willingly carry the burden 
of saving itself from destruction, for con- 
tinuous and prolonged budgetary inflation 
means its destruction.” 


PROHIBITION 
Ready for Repeal 


While the Federal Government was last 
week drafting a drastic industrial code to 
control distilleries until such time as Con- 
gress acts on the problem (see p. 53), 
State governments throughout the land 
were fussing and fiddling with their own 
regulations for local sale and consumption. 
Ten have already decided when & why & 
how drinks may be served (see box). 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland, Illi- 
nois, Michigan, Missouri and Massa- 
chusetts had barely a week left before Re- 
peal to make up their minds what to do. 


Greatest trouble was in Pennsylvania 


punches, a plain-spoken, uncompromising 
young Arizonan who parts his hair in the 
middle and knows more about Govern- 
ment income & outgo than anyone else, 
arrived in Boston to speak a few hard 
facts. He was Director of the Budget 
lewis Williams Douglas, addressing the 
annual conference of the New England 
Council (industrialists, businessmen). As 
1 spokesman, he had come neither to 
praise the Administration’s fiscal policies 
nor to bury any illusions about them. 

Because of the $3,300,000,000 Public 
Works expenditure, the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration’s domestic allot- 
ment operations, the Federal Deposit In- 
sance Corp.’s bank liquidations, said 
Director Douglas, “the national debt in 
the fiscal year 1934 will be substantially 
increased.”* The amount of the increase 
Director Douglas was unable to predict 
because of “certain still undefined poli- 
cies of the Government.” Though he 
did not say so, this meant that U. S. citi- 
wns would wake up July 1, 1934 to find 
a fourth successive Treasury deficit be- 
hind them. 

Fiscal 1935 presented a brighter picture. 
General Johnson had announced in Fort 
Worth that industry was 25% recovered. 
Director Douglas estimated that if indus- 
try was 10% recovered by the end of fis- 
al 1934, 1935 Government income would 
be $3,550,000,000—provided there were no 
further extraordinary expenditures. Ordi- 
tury expenditures would be _ $2,600,- 


*The Public Debt on Oct. 31 stood at $22,- 
668,932,880. 


The table below compares state regulations for retail sales and consumption so far adopted 


| California Rhode Island Connecticut Arizona 


¥ | 
New York 


Drinking places |At tables in hotels, |Restaurants (Hotels & 
clubs, restaurants, | & hotel din- | restaurants 
railroad cars No | ing rooms with food 
swinging doors or 

frosted glass 


Hotels & 
restaurants 
with meals 


Hotels & 
restaurants 


Drinks in drink 
ing places 


Only wine & All drinks 


beer 


Only wine & |All drinks 
beer 


All drinks 


10 a.m. to mid- |Not settled 
night except 
election days 


Set by local 
boards 


8 a.m. (Sundays Anytime 
| 2 p.m. election 
| days 6 p.m.) to 
| 3 a.m. 


Hours in drink 
ing places 


old 


drinks for women. 


Reno: 


Only drug- 
gists & 
grocers 


Liquor & 
grocery stores 
(including 
chains) 


1 qt. up 


Xetail sales In separate, ground-/|Any store Any store 
| floor rooms of any 
store (no chain 
stores) 

Ketail quanti- 3 qt. hard liquor, | 
3 gal. wine at a } 
time (no bottles | 
over 1 qt.) } 


Up to 5 gal. 
at a time 


Any quan- 
| tity 


3 gal. 
(8 gal. wines & 
beer) 

| 
Anytime 7 a.m. to 6 Not settled 
p.m. except 
Sunday & 
election days 


Except Sunday 
Election days 
Christmas 


9 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
(Saturdays 10 } 
p.m.) except Sun- 

| day & election 
days 





No minors No minors No minors 
(under 18) 
drunks or 
known 


drunkards 


No minors, drunks |Anyone 
or known (may pro- 
drunkards hibit 

| minors) 


Local regulations in cities and counties. 


time saloons; 


Any number 





Re 
License 
imitations 


Any number |1 to 1,000 pop. 


Stores must be 

| 700 ft apart 

| (1,500 it. In 

| cities over 

| 1,000,000 pop.) 


1 to 1,500 





_ — 
Cost of Licenses $8.34 to $500 
© ee 





$10 to $1,400 ($50 


Nevs 


no closing hours; 


where the liquor control bills of Dry 
Governor Pinchot met two-edged opposi- 
tion. The Legislature, on the Governor’s 
recommendation, enacted a $2-per-gallon 
tax on all liquor stored within the State 
on Dec. 5. Distillers indignantly pro- 
tested, claiming that the bill was uncon- 
stitutional, that they had not been given 
a hearing. Famed Schenley Distillers, the 
major part of whose stocks are stored 
in Pennsylvania, and National Distillers 
Products Corp., closed their plants, an- 
nounced they would make their liquor 
elsewhere. Other manufacturers tried 
to ship liquor out of Pennsylvania, were 
prevented by armed troopers. Meanwhile 
in Harrisburg, a Pinchot control bill set- 
ting up a three-man liquor commission 
and a system of State liquor stores was 
passed by the House of Representatives. 

Up before the New Jersey Legislature 
were three liquor control bills written by 
the State Alcoholic Beverage Commission. 
Not unlike the recommendations of the 
Rockefeller Report (Time, Oct. 23), they 
provided for a State liquor commissioner 
appointed by the Governor, a graduated 
system of taxes, local option and local 
liquor boards appointed for six years. Bars 
and saloons were not banned. 

Governor Ritchie of Maryland ap- 
peared personally before the Legislature 
to present his liquor control plan. High 
points included exemption of beer and 
light wines from taxation, legalization of 
“taverns” equipped with bars. “I see no 
practical difference between taking a drink 
sitting down and taking one standing up,” 
he declared, “and no particular efficacy 


New Mexico 


| 


\Hotels & 
restaurants 
with meals 


Colorado Delaware 


| 
Hotels & 
restaurants 


Hotels & 


restaurants 


All drinks All drinks 


Only 3.2% 
wine & beer 
Anytime 


to 12 


Except 
Sundays 


Q a.m. 
p-m. 


Liquor stores|Grocery & Stores that 
liquor stores,| have been 

| hotels & | operating 

| restaurants | for 3 years 


(Any quantity|1 bottle Any quantity 


g a.m. to 12 |Anytime 
p.m. (except 
Sundays & 

| holidays) 


Ex« ept 
Sunday 


No drunks  /|Helders of $3 
purchasing 
permits 


No minors 
or known 
drunkards 


Plans to operate State liquor stores like Alberta 


Any number |Any number |/Any number 


$20 to $300 ($150 to $300 $300 to $500 
: si stn ish 
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in requiring one to eat a meal because he 
wants a drink.” 

In Illinois the prospect of State liquor 
control before Repeal dimmed last week 
when a commission appointed to draft a 
bill failed to agree. Two widely divergent 
measures, one leaving the question of con- 
trol to local communities, the other setting 
up a State commission, were sent to the 
floor for debate. 

In Michigan the House of Representa- 
tives voted down Governor Comstock’s 
plan for state-owned liquor stores, passed 
a substitute measure allowing “every re- 
sponsible hotel and merchant” to sell liq- 
uor by the package. The Massachusetts 
House broke a two-day deadlock to pass 
a measure allowing licensed “taverns” to 
sell drinks by the glass. 


RECOVERY 


“Seventh Wondcr”’ 


When General Johnson went to the 
Midwest last month to stump for the 
NRA, he was invading a land embittered 
by falling agricultural prices, pocked by 
rural unrest. Last week the NRAdminis- 
trator made his first swing South. Ten 
cent cotton had disposed its people fa- 
vorably toward the President’s recovery 
program. At Atlanta, where he was 
cheered by 3,500 Georgians, the General 
was in top forensic form. 

“The experiment,” said he, standing un- 
der a huge Blue Eagle, “is scarcely begun 
and yet in the few months of its execu- 
tion it has produced 25°% of the results 
expected of it. When, in the history of 
the world, was there ever such a record 
of achievement and speed? Twenty-five 
percent recovery from a small depression 
may not be much but 25% recovery by a 
deliberate plan in a few months from the 
wreck of an entire economic system is a 
seventh wonder of the world. And for this 
relief much thanks from 95% of the 
American people but—from the leaders, 
guides and scouts of the old road to ruin 
—what? Strident clamoring—a few little 
men with loud voices, frantically waving 
many puny red flags of false and futile 
warning in the path of the resistless ad- 
vance of a great people—125,000,000 
strong—united by suffering in a common 
purpose, by mutual sacrifice and co-opera- 
tion and under the inspiring leadership of 
a great captain of humanity, to march out 
of the deep, dark valley of death and de- 
spond, into the sunshine of a new and bet- 
ter day which has already gilded their 
brows with the light of dawning confi- 
dence, faith and hope, for the first time in 
four years. 

“Away, slight men! You may have been 
leaders once. You are corporals of disas- 
ter now and a safe place for you mav be 
yapping at the flanks but it is not safe to 
stand obstructing the front of this great 
army. You might be trampled underfoot 
—not knowingly but inadvertently—be- 
cause of your small stature and of the 
uplifted glance of a people whose ‘eyes 
have seen the glory’ and whose purpose 
is intent on the inspired leadership of 
vour neighbor and my friend Franklin 
Roosevelt.” 


CRIME 


California Lesson 


Half a mile south of California’s San 
Mateo bridge on which he had been mur- 
dered last month (Time, Nov. 27), kid- 
napped Brooke Hart’s body was found in 
five feet of water by duck hunters one 
morning last week. Employes in_ his 
father’s San Jose department store identi- 
fied the body, painfully recalled fitting the 
clothes which the corpse still wore. In San 
Jose, where gaunt-faced Thomas H. Thur- 
mond and hulking John Holmes had been 


International 


GOVERNOR ROLPH 
He approved two murders for one. 


jailed after confessing to the crime, red- 
hot resentment took shape as a mob. 
Asked if he would call out the militia, 
florid Governor James Rolph Jr. snorted: 
“What! Call out the troops to protect 
those two guys?” 

By nightfall some 6,000 infuriated 
Californians were swarming around the 
jail and on the lawn of a park across the 
street. When they rushed the jail’s iron 
doors with two great pieces of iron pipe, 
tear gas was as useless as cigar smoke. 
The sheriff was carried off unconscious. 
The mob found Holmes on the second 
floor. He put up a hard fight for life. 
Thurmond was in a cell on the third floor 
which had been vacated by Palo Alto’s 
Murderer David A. Lamson (Time, Sept. 
11. & 25). He clawed the ceiling like a-rat 
in a flooded bunker. From inside the jail 
two trails of blood led across the court- 
yard, across the street, stopped beneath 
two trees in the park. Not far from a 
statue of assassinated William McKinley, 
the murderous kidnappers were hanged. 

Governor Rolph, who prides himself on 
his hearty Western ways, declared: “This 
is the best lesson California has-ever given 
the country. We show the country that 
the State is not going to tolerate kidnap- 
ping. 

“T don’t think they will arrest anyone 
for the lynchings. If anyone is arrested 
for the good job, I'll pardon them all. 


Why should I call out troops to protect 
those two fellows?” 

In reply, famed Rev. John Haynes 
Holmes (no relation to lynchee) was only 
one of hundreds to protest. Said Dr. 
Holmes: “Governor Rolph’s statement . .. 
constitutes the crowning disgrace of the 
whole ghastly history of lynching in Amer- 
ica.” 

Next day, 18-year-old Anthony Catalbj 
claimed to be the organizer of the “neck- 
tie-party.” His story: 

“T went out to my father’s ranch .., 
and got some rope for the hanging. Then 
I went all over the town in my flivver 
roadster and passed out the word: ‘We're 
going to have a lynching at the jail at 1 
o'clock tonight.’ . Mostly I went to 
the speakeasies and rounded up the gang 
there. That is why so many of the mob 
were drunk. . . 

“(Inside the jail] the deputies pleaded 
with us not to take the prisoners. ... 
One fellow dropped down on his knees at 
once in the aisle, and all the rest of us 
fellows of the gang all knelt in silent 
prayer. Then the prayer was broken up 
when a drunk guy in the gang yelled 
‘Amen, Brother Ben!’ ” 

@ In Princess Anne, Md., State militia 
were ordered out by Governor Ritchie to 
apprehend the lynchers of George 
Armwood who was hanged last month 
after raping an old white woman. They 
seized four suspects, placed them in the 
guard room of the armory at Salisbury. 
When a crowd of 400 angry citizens 
gathered outside the armory to protest 
the arrest. cry for the impeachment of 
Governor Ritchie, militiamen threw tear 


POLITICAL NOTE 


Committed in a Cathedral 

For five long years Louisiana has been 
held fast in the political fist of its crudest, 
rudest demagog—Huey Pierce (“King- 
fish’) Long. By last week it appeared that 
his grip was gradually weakening. His 
prestige has been badly damaged at home 
because patronage from President Roose- 
velt has been going to anti-Long men, 4 
situation which caused Senator Long to 
blurt out at a Milwaukee veterans’ conven- 
tion: “To hell with the Administration! 
And over his head hangs the threat of Fed- 
eral court action on charges of income tax 
evasion. 

In 1932 a Republican Senate appointed 
a committee headed by Nebraska's Rob- 
ert Beecher Howell, now dead, to invest! 
gate campaign expenditures. Also last 
year Senator Long, by a feat of political 
rough-&-tumble, had his henchman John 
Overton, a Grade B Representative, nom!- 
nated (and automatically elected) to 
Louisiana’s other seat in the U. S. Senate. 
Defeated for renomination, Edwin Sidney 
3roussard spent his last days in Washing- 
ton crying that he had been politically 
raped and robbed. ; 

Last February the Howell committee. 
still Republican, went to New Orleans t 
scrutinize the Overton-Broussard contest 
During an explosive two weeks it became 
clear that the foes of Senator Long wet 
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trying to put the “Kingfish” and his crowd 
on trial instead of Senator Overton. The in- 
quiring Senators scattered, dismissed their 
counsel. For nine months the inquiry slept. 
Fortnight ago it was revived as the result 
of vigorous protests from such outraged 
Louisianans as Mrs. Hilda Phelps Ham- 
mond, sister of one of the publishers of 
the anti-Long New Orleans Times-Pica- 
yune, and her Women ’s Committee of 
Louisiana (Time, Oct. 9). 

This time the investigating body was 
predominantly Democratic, but again it 
was Senator Long and the Long machine 
which were under fire. Chairmanned by 
Texas’ long-legged, handsome Connally, 
the committee included Utah’s white- 
socked Thomas and Kentucky’s big-bodied 
Logan. Also present was tousle-headed 
John G. Holland, for years a pugnacious, 
canny investigator for the Department of 
Justice, the man who dug up and prepared 
much of the Teapot Dome evidence for 
the late Senator Walsh. That Investigator 
Holland was on hand was due to no fault 
of the committee which had retained him. 
He had been compelled to pay his own 
fare from Washington. A courageous gad- 
fy, he raised much Ned during the hectic 
hurly-burly which accompanied each day’s 
hearings in the assembly room of the 
Scottish Rite Cathedral. He threatened to 
‘blow the lid off this investigation” if he 
were gagged. He referred to Senator 
long, who during one of the early sessions 
sit hunched over a table with hate and 
malice knotting his puffy face, as “the rat 
{rom Louisiana who sent Senator Howell 
tohis grave.” “You kept me bottled up in 


Wide World 
INVESTIGATOR HOLLAND 
“Yellow! Yellow!” 


Washington for four months,” he raged at 
the committee. “You came down here to 
tlse this case and not to investigate!” 

When Senator Connally failed to make his 
‘pearance the first two days of the hear- 
igs, belligerent Inv estigator Holland 
tranded him as “yellow.” On this occasion 
te Texan asked newsmen: “What would 
Yu do to a moron like that unless you 
titew him down and spit in his ear?” “TI 


didn’t know he was going crazy,” com- 
mented Kentucky’s Logan, imperturbable 
beneath a huge banner on which were 
painted the 32 Masonic symbols, with 
Ordo ab Chao blazoned in the middle. 

In one of their daily passages with In- 
vestigator Holland, the Senators had com- 
plained that their sleuth had brought no 
specific evidence of corruption in the 
Overton-Broussard primary race. Mr. Hol- 
land embarrassed them with a sharp ref- 
erence to the seven mail-bags of docu- 
ments which remained unopened in Wash- 
ington. From witnesses which Holland, 
Broussard and the Honest Election League 
did gather, however, there was evidence 
a-plenty of how the Long machine works. 

Last week one witness testified that a 
man slated to be a Broussard poll watcher 
had served in that capacity for Overton, 
for which he was rewarded with a $300- 
per-month job with the New Orleans Dock 
Board. 

Two more Broussard representatives 
failed to serve, one because he “over- 
slept,” another because he was warned that 
if he did “it would be just too bad.” 

Accommodating Overton men had sup- 
plied poll tax receipts for their partisans 
on election day, had instituted “curb serv- 
ice” for lady voters. 

Recalled one Broussard watcher: “Like 
Houdinis, the Overton commissioners pro- 
duced ballots out of nowhere.” 

Previously the committee had been told 
that in some precincts the method of 
counting ballots was for Overton commis- 
sioners to shuffle the votes together and 
announce to cowed Broussard men: “We'll 
give you 50 and if you don’t like it, try 
and do something about it.” 

Other testimony: a policeman voted 
three times in New Orleans; Overton 
workers marked ballots for voters outside 


International 
SENATOR CONNALLY 


“What would you do to a moron like 


that?” 


the polling places; a blind man who tried 
to vote for Broussard had his ballot 
snatched away by an Overton lieutenant. 

This travesty on popular suffrage, said 
anti-Long witnesses, was made possible by 
a practice which Senator Long freely ad- 
mitted on the witness stand. Every pri- 
mary candidate in Louisiana is permitted 
a staff of poll workers. In one-third of 


Louisiana’s parishes, the Kingfish testified, 
his machine had paid the entrance fees of 
dummy candidates who subsequently with- 
drew in favor of regular Long candidates 
but left their poll workers in the field. 

Offended by the bargeman and butcher- 
boy atmosphere of the hearings, one by 
one Plaintiff Broussard, his counsel and 
the Honest Election League had by last 
week withdrawn from the investigation, 
declaring that it “had degenerated into an 
effort to purify Huey Long.” 

At that point, the Senatorial committee 
retired to take thought. “I don’t know 


Acme 
SENATOR LOGAN 


“I don’t know where we are. 


where we are,” mused Senator Logan. 
“Gentlemen, we’re treading on dangerous 
ground. Texas went Republican once. 
Suppose there’s a close contest between 
Republicans and Democrats for the con- 
trol of the Senate. Senator Connally, 
how’d you like to have your Texas Repub- 
lican opponent contest your certificate of 
election on the grounds that Texans didn’t 
allow niggers to vote?” 

Utah’s Thomas shook his head. 
is no precedent to guide us.” 

“This case,” pontifically agreed Senator 
Overton, “is sui generis.” 

Suddenly a bright idea hit practical 
Senator Logan. “There is not one line of 
a charge against Senator Overton with 
the U. S. Senate yet,” he recalled. Sena- 
tor-reject Broussard, whose accusations 
had been filed with the Senate committee, 
although he had not formally contested 
the election, was advised that charges 
should be brought “on behalf of the peo- 
ple of Louisiana” to the Senate. 

The widespread belief that the none- 
too-courageous Senate committee, in the 
face of overwhelming evidence of political 
wrongdoing, was foxily preparing a techni- 
cal “out” for itself stirred up equally 
widespread resentment and rage in Louisi- 
ana. Last week Senator Long’s foes were 
confident that they could soon harness 
these popular emotions to dethrone the 
Kingfish. 


“There 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Answer on Security? 

What the French General Staff most 
fears is a successful policy of peace by 
Adolf Hitler for the next few years, until 
Germany is strong enough to fight and 
win: Last week Chancellor Hitler flung 
down the velvet gauntlet of Peace in a 
significant interview with Comte Fernand 
de Brinon of Paris’ Le Matin. 

“Tell me, Herr Graf,” said the Chan- 
cellor, “what I can do to insure French 
security and I will do it willingly, if it 
does not bring dishonor or menace to 
my country.” 

Prudently M. le comte did 
Herr Hitler what 


not tell 
they both knew, that 
France’s first postulate of Security is that 
Germany agree to verification of her 
armaments by an international commis- 
sion, something which Nazis contend 
would be “dishonorable.” 

“Alsace and _ Lorraine?” continued 
Chancellor Hitler. “Il have said often 
enough that we have definitely _ re- 
nounced them. How many times 
must I repeat that we do not seek to 
absorb what is not ours or to make our- 
selves loved by those who do not love 
us? ...I1 am convinced that once the 
question of the Saar, which 7s German,* 
is settled there will be absolutely nothing 
which can estrange France and Germany. 
Those who say I want war insult me. I 
am not that sort of man!” 

“Germany will not return to the 
League of Nations,” her Chancellor went 
on. “The League of Nations is an inter- 
national parliament in which groups of 
powers oppose each other and agitate. 
Misunderstandings are increased instead 
of being removed. I am always ready, 
and I have given proof of it, to undertake 
negotiations with those who wish to talk 
with me.” 

Because Comte Fernand de Brinon is 
a personal friend of onetime French 
Premier Edouard Daladier, his interview 
with Chancellor Hitler drew a direct com- 
ment from the French Foreign Office: 
“We are ready to talk through Ambas- 
sadors. The question is whether Chan- 
cellor Hitler is willing to submit to super- 
vision of the armaments we know he is 
building. We are willing to learn the 
answer through diplomatic channels.” 

Two days later the French Ambassador 
to Germany, André _ Francois-Poncet, 
called on Chancellor Hitler in case he 
wished to answer the question of France. 
Their talk was secret. Germans hailed 
what they called a victory for Herr Hitler, 
in that he had drawn France into direct 
conversations on the issue of Security, 
whereas she has always before insisted 
that it should be raised only in the open 
forum of the League. 

Leaks from the Hitler-Poncet 
suggested that the Chancellor: 1) did not 
answer France’s question: 2) proposed 
that the Saar question should be settled 


parley 


under the tutelage of a 
League commission, the Saar is scheduled to 
decide by plebiscite two years hence whether 
it will rejoin Germany or join France. 


*Now held by France 


at once by Franco-German negotiation 
instead of by the scheduled Saar plebiscite 
in 1935; 3) offered, if permitted to in- 
crease Germany’s armaments substantially 
above the limits set by the Treaty of 
Versailles, to pledge the German Govern- 
ment not to exceed the new limits. Ac- 
cording to Ambassador Francois-Poncet’s 
entourage, Chancellor Hitler exclaimed 
during their conversation: “Two things 
must at all costs be removed. One is the 
French sense of uneasiness. The other is 
the German sense of imposed inferiority. I 
am now directing my whole policy toward 
removing these two obstacles to peace!” 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Guilty Duke 


On his high bench in Bow Street Court 
last week Chief Metropolitan Magistrate 
Sir Rollo Frederick Graham-Caripbell 
fidgeted beneath his robes and wig. Royal 
Dukes, Archbishops and Dukes are the 
top dogs of the British peerage, and below 
Sir Rollo, quietly awaiting judgment as a 
prisoner, stood that jovial, ruddy sport- 
ing peer, His Grace the Duke of Atholl, 
lord of 200,000 Scottish acres, master of 
the only private army in Great Britain 
and a War hero who won by conspicuous 
bravery in action the D. S. O. 

What Atholl had done—no crime in the 
eyes of sportsmen or charitarians—was to 
offer for sale through agents 1,000,000 
tickets at ten shillings each which the 
public was asked to buy blind (Time, Nov. 
13). So great is the name of Atholl that 
304,808 tickets were sold on the Duke’s 
terms, everyone being sure he would do 
the right thing. With £152,404 ($736,700) 


_— — ae 
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ATHOLL AT Bow 


“So ends the first round.” 


in hand Atholl retired to his castle where, 
as he said. “Ideas come to me from 
Heaven.” The first idea was to pay the 
expenses of the ticket sale, £56,404. Next 
Atholl sent checks totaling £60.000 to 
strictly British charities. He then had 748 


ideas from Heaven, each corresponding to 
a number on a ticket, and mailed out the 
remaining £36,000 in fat checks to 748 
ticket holders, one for £2,000 ($9,660). 

Dryly from his bench in Bow Street 
Court last week Sir Rollo said he had no 
doubt that the Duke of Atholl had planned 
to do from the beginning what he claimed 
to have done only after all tickets were 
sold and the heavenly ideas began to roll 
in. Sir Rollo pronounced the Duke guilty 
of violating Britain’s 110-year-old anti- 
lottery law, fined him £25, ordered him to 
pay £36/15s costs (in all $320). 

“So ends the first round!” boomed 
Atholl as his eminent counsel Norman 
Birkett, K. C. appealed the case to a 
higher court. “I think,” continued His 
Grace, “that I can claim to have already 
achieved some material progress in my 
campaign to establish some sort of charity 
lottery in the United Kingdom. This 
must be done to end the present scandalous 
state of affairs in which British money is 
being taken from this country by the 
Irish and other foreign sweepstakes | see 
below] to the detriment not only of British 
charities but of the country as a whole.” 


IRISH FREE STATE 
Happy House painters 


Grey Dublin shone in brilliant color to 
two happy housepainters last week. From 
New York arrived Housepainter Henry 
Frank to receive a £30,000 prize from the 
Irish Hospitals Sweepstakes (see p. 17). 
Pleased indeed was he to learn that the 
fall of the dollar since the drawing had 
made his prize worth $20,000 more than 
he had expected. Gratefully he handed a 
check for £1,000 to Sir Joseph Glynn, 
president of the St. Vincent de Paul So- 
ciety, for Dublin’s paupers. 

Same day Dublin’s Dail took pity upon 
Housepainter Peadar Cearnaigh (Peter 
Kearney). Inflamed by the Easter Rebel- 
lion of 1916, Peadar Cearnaigh sat down 
and wrote the words of “The Soldiers 
Song.” As the national anthem of the 
Irish Free State it brings him great honor. 
Lately he has demanded royalties for 
public performances. Royalties he did 
not receive, but last week the Dail voted 
him a grant of £1,200 ($6,456). 


NEWFOUNDLAND 
Greed & Graft 

Spunky Newfoundlanders, famed, for 
the free & easy way they have of pummel- 
ing an unpopular premier and smashing 
furniture in their Government Offices 
when aroused, were scathingly told by a 
Royal Commission last week that in New- 
foundland “a continuing process of greed, 
graft and corruption has left few classes 
of the community untouched by its ins idi- 
ous influence.” seed 

As a result, the condition of Newiounc 
land is “desperate,” both politically and 
financially, according to the Royal Com- 
mission headed by that uncompromising, 
vinegar-tongued Scot, Sir William War- 
render Mackenzie, rst Baron Amulree of 
Strathbraan. Last week prudent Lord 
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“RIGHT NOW is the time 
for a WHOLE NEW SET” 


al FUNNY how changing times change 
people’s ideas. 


Take tires for instance. 


Away back when cars were blocked up for the 
winter, and when tires wore out in a few thou- 
sand miles, people got the habit of waiting and 
buying tires in the spring. A few of them still 
have that: habit. 


But the man who bought this set of Goodyears 


knows that he’ll drive all winter. 


He knows that there will be more slippery driv- 


ing and more driving in the dark during the y 


text five months than in all the rest of the year. 


He knows, too, that the sharp new tread on 
these tires will stop his car 77% quicker than 
old, smooth-worn rubber—and that new 


Goodyears will stop quicker than any other tire. 


Another thing—he knows that cool-weather 
driving is easy on rubber—that he gets the best 
mileage from new tires in winter — and that 
he can buy new Goodyears now when he 
needs safety most and still have safe tires next 
spring. 

So he’s taking advantage of Goodyear’s present 


low prices to get a whole new set. 


Isn’t that something you ought to be doing too? 





HELEN TWELVETREES & JACK OAKIF 


in a Mobiloil 66 


Movie.. | HE JACK TAKES THE QUEEN” Sky's The Limit.” s Charles 


Rogers production for Paramount, 





! JACK: “ Boy —a twenty degree 6) HELEN: “Can’t you hurry a little, —) JACK: “Well, I got the beast going!” 
drop overnight! Wonder if the ~~ eck?” ‘ 


HELEN: “Yes, and it took you twenty 
car will start?” 


minutes!” 


{ DEALER: “You’ve got a winterproofed car there now, Mister. f (NEXT DAY) JACK: “Say, how this old bus starts 
With Mobiloil Arctic and Mobilgas you'll get a quick start always.” with that Mobiloil and Mobilgas!” 


JACK: “If it gets any colder tonight, we’ll find out all right!” HELEN: “I think the Mobiloil dealer must have 


winterproofed your temper, too!” 





Double-range gas and oil cut winter car bills 
Both Mobiloil Arctic and Mobilgas with climatic control are 


double-range. You get not only quick starting. But when 


your engine warms up, full oil protection and real gas econ- 


omy. You save on oil, gas, repairs. Begin your saving now! 


Mobiloil = Mobilgas 


SOCONY-VACUUM CORPORATION 
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\mulree had put the Atlantic between 
himself and Newfoundland when his Com- 
mission’s report was published simulta- 
neously in London and at St. John’s. It 
declared that Newfoundland’s chief in- 
lustty—fisheries—is rotten to the core, 
that Newfoundland fishermen have be- 
ome, under a “vicious credit system,” 
practically the serfs of the merchants of 
st. John’s. 

Newfoundlanders have called them- 
gives a “Dominion” so often that the 
labit of thinking of them as such has 
gread throughout the Empire and the 
World. In law, however, Newfoundland is 
dilla colony, even though a self-governing 
one. Taking full advantage of this fact the 
\mulree Report proposed that Newfound- 
ands Government revert under the 
Crown to His Majesty’s Government in 
the United Kingdom, which took over in 
an emergency last month the Government 
of Malta (Trme, Nov. 13). 

Malta was taken over to squelch the 
pro-Italian Government its islanders had 
dected. Patriotic Britons highly ap- 
proved of that. But the British taxpayer 
winced when it appeared last week that 
he must guarantee the debts of thoroughly 
insolvent Newfoundland. As Newfound- 
nd bonds bounded up on the news, Brit- 
ain’s famed Manchester Guardian, its ex- 
tied editors ignoring Newfoundland’s 
non-dominion status, asked: “Is this claim 
to suppress the Dominion constitution in 
order to avoid default on external debt 
payments to be confined to Newfound- 
nd? If so, on what peculiar theory of 
Empire relationships is the claim based? 
Are the financial arguments strong enough 
to justify such interference? In a word. is 
no lesser measure possible which would 
equally well secure the necessary reforms 
inthe dominion?” 

No lesser measure is possible, Lord 
Amulree insisted, pointing to the Report 
finding that Newfoundland’s Government 
‘s in imminent danger of financial col- 
lapse due to reckless waste and ex- 
travagance.” 
Paradoxically the Premier of New- 
loundland, white-haired, Irish-born Fred- 
trick Charles Alderdice, was delighted 
rither than dismayed to have his Govern- 
ment called in “imminent danger of finan- 
dal collapse.” Not he, but his predeces- 
or, Sir Richard Anderson Squires, com- 
mitted as Premier the “reckless waste and 
extravagance.” In Newfoundland’s last 
lection (Time, June 27, 1932) both Sir 
Richard and Lady Squires lost their seats 
ind Mr. Alderdice was chosen Premier on 
his business record as a Newfoundland 
lyeoon (cordage, tobacco, insurance, 
hotels). So economical has he been that 
the Amulree Commission felt bound to 
(prove him gently for limiting the New- 
loundland “dole” to a sub-starvation pit- 
lance of $1.60 per month. 

Not knowing in what direction high- 
powered Newfoundland public opinion 
might explode on publication of the Amul- 
te White Paper, Premier Alderdice and 
llother Newfoundland public figures kept 
num as owls while the House of Assembly 


(Newfoundland Parliament) was con- 
vened. 


FRANCE 


Anonymous Millionaires 

After the first drawing in their new 
National Lottery last month (Time, July 
31) Frenchmen discovered the disad- 
vantage of being a winner. False friends 
swarmed on them. Old friends grew cold 











ed 
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Lorp AMULREE 
He prescribed for a corrupt collapse. 
(See col. 1) 


with envy. Neighbors called them stingy 
if they did not immediately step up their 
scale of living. Worst of all, they were 
obliged to buy everybody drinks, drinks, 
drinks. 

When the Government announced the 
lucky numbers in the second drawing last 
week, most of the new winners kept mum. 
Since the Government exempts National 
Lottery winnings from the income tax 
and publishes winning numbers but not 
winning names, their secret was their own. 
Going to the Government bureaus to col- 


lect their prize money, many winners 
loitered for a time with the crowd pre- 


tending to wait for news, finally eased in 
through the door. 
they covered their faces with their hands 
to foil photographers, raced panic-stricken 
for cover. When 16 Frenchmen became 
franc millionaires (1,000.000 francs = $64,- 
600), most of them stayed anonymous. 

Not so the week’s biggest winner, Louis 
Ribiére, 32, a small coal-&-wood merchant 
of Avignon. At dawn he was irritably 
reaching for his breakfast coffee in an 
Avignon bistro when the barman pushed 
him a copy of the morning paper. Ribiére’s 
eye fell on the news that his ticket had 
won the 5.000.000 franc ($323.0c0) Grand 
Prize. He whirled, leaped into the air, 
vanished out the door, homeward bound 
to check his ticket number. It checked. 
He ran back through Avignon’s narrow 
streets to the building where his mother 
is a janitress. Yipping, prancing and 
slapping himself, he velled, “Mama, wake 
up! Wake up! We’re rich!” 


When they emerged, 


As the other winners could have 
warned him, he was immediately sur- 
rounded by friends and neighbors, was 
buying round after round of drinks. Hours 
later he remembered he had not paid for 
the cup of coffee he was reaching for 
when he was still a poor coal man. He 
led a procession back to the bistro, paid 
for coffee and another round of drinks. 
Exulted he: “We shall sell the coal busi- 
ness. I never liked it anyway. My wife 
and I will make a trip, and when we come 
back I expect to start a new business that 
I have been thinking about a long time.” 


~<e 


Palatial Arson? 

Twenty British and 20 French insurance 
companies piled their experts on firebugs 
into airplanes, sent them roaring down to 
Nice last week to view two acres of dismal 
smouldering smudge, stabbed by bits of 
cracked marble walls. 

“The Caesars could not have built it!” 
admiring friends have agreed with Frank 
J. Gould. It cost him 100,000,000 francs 
($6,200,000 at current exchange), was in- 
sured for 47,000,000 francs. He called it 
the Palais de la Méditerranée, looked upon 
it as a sumptuous temple to opera, drama, 
gastronomie and baccarat. Nobody could 
deny that it was at least the largest gam- 
bling casino in Europe, equipped with one 
of the best theatres and finest restaurants 
in France. The Palais never paid, but 
Mr. Gould, who has hotel properties in 
Nice, used to say, “Never mind, the casino 
makes the resort.” It also made the six 
other baccarat casinos in Nice, including 
that owned by the city, furious. Mr. 
Gould liked the Palais so well that he had 
a medal struck in white gold for the archi- 
tect. He liked the medal so well that he 
had a second one struck for Mrs. Gould. 

Year ago the Palais was leased to a 
French syndicate for 2,000,000 francs 
while Mr. Gould retired to his French 
estate at Maisons-Laffitte (True, Dec. 5s, 
1932). The syndicate was behind on gam- 
bling taxes due the state one day last week, 
but insisted that they would open the 
Palais for the season next evening. Just 
after noon flames burst from the restau- 
rant, the theatre, the baccarat room and 
swept in a crackling torrent through the 
whole Palais. 

Every fire engine for miles around 
streaked for Nice, one fire engine careen- 
ing into two men, squashing them dead. 
In the blazing Palais two firemen were 
injured and the whole Riviera was in up- 
roar before the huge pyre was put out. 
“Whatever the flames did not destroy the 
water spoiled,” mourned the Palais man- 
ager, “and this fire has thrown 500 men 
out of work.” Nice police grimly arrested 
two Palais employes, charged them with 
arson. 


“Massacre of Ministries” 


In utter disgust at the behavior of the 
Chamber of Deputies last week doughty 


old Premier Albert (“Tomcat”) Sarraut 
exclaimed, “The financial hemorrhage 
continues!” Few hours later he rode off 
to present the resignation of his four- 
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week-old Cabinet to President Albert Le- 
brun. 

The hemorrhage was golden. Because 
the Chamber has voted down Cabinet 
after Cabinet rather than balance the 
budget (Trme, Oct. 30, et ante), gold was 
pouring out of France at the rate of 100,- 
000,000 francs a day, in flight to London, 
Amsterdam, Geneva and even Berlin. The 
Deputies pointed to the Bank of France 
gold reserves of nearly 80 billion francs 
and contended that the drain of roo mil- 
lion francs a day could continue for at 
least another month before becoming 
“dangerous.” This would give time, they 
remarked, to construct more Cabinets and 
“find a real majority.” 

Three of the four Premiers France has 
had in the past year have been members 
of the misnamed Radical Socialist Party 
—neither Radicals nor Socialists but men 
of Liberal bourgeois stamp. Their great 
leader, Edouard Herriot, perpetual Mayor 
of Lyons and several times Premier, could 
not form a Cabinet this week because: 1) 
he has barely recovered from a trip to 
Russia and Turkey which deranged his 
kidneys and caused him to lose 50 pounds; 
2) he fell as Premier the day before Dec. 
15 last year trying to get the Chamber to 
vote France’s War debt payment to the 
U. S. and does not want to be Premier on 
Dec. 15 this year, when the Chamber will 
presumably continue to refyse last year’s 
payment as well as this.year’s. 

“Vive Herriot!” cried scores of depu- 
ties when the loose-skinned leader ap- 
peared in the Chamber last week for the 
first time since his illness. When Presi- 
dent Lebrun asked him to form a Cabinet 
he refused amid a buzz of Paris rumor 


” 


that “Herriot will accept about Dec. 17. 


To carry on meanwhile another Radical 
Socialist was chosen, drab, henchmanly 
M. Camille Chautemps who once before 
did stop-gap duty as Premier, that time 
for .only five days (Time, March to, 
1930). As announced, the Chautemps 
Cabinet was virtually the same as that led 
until last week by Albert Sarraut and 
previously by Edouard Daladier (see p. 
17). In the Chautemps Cabinet, M. Sar- 
raut returned to the Naval Ministry he 
held under Premier Daladier, M. Daladier 
kept the War Ministry he held under Pre- 
mier Sarraut and that shaggy-maned comet 
of the Paris bar, M. Joseph Paul-Boncour. 
continued to shine as Foreign Minister. 

“My policy,” declared Premier Chau- 
temps, “will be public safety at home and 
national security abroad.” Flaying this 
platitude as “weak and vague,” the Paris 
Press clamored for an end to what was 
called “the massacre of Ministries.” As 
yet no French would-be-dictator loomed, 
but that slashing Conservative, onetime 
Premier André Tardieu, set out on a 
stump-speaking tour of the provinces to 
thunder: “Liberty must be protected by 
Authority!” Though protesting that he 
does not aspire to become a Hitler or 
Mussolini, M. Tardieu warned that “There 
are rising at the doors of France regimes 
of mass dictatorships imported from Asia 

. demanding in France a strong gov- 
ernment conscious of her historic mission.” 


HUNGARY 


Magyar Points 

In any fair contest to pick the blackest 
reactionaries in all Europe, Hungary’s pic- 
turesque League of Awakened Magyars 
would win easily by several leopard skins— 
which Magyar nobles wear on state oc- 
casions slung across their hereditary, gold- 
frogged uniforms. 

Abruptly last week the Awakened Mag- 
yars published a Program of 46 points. 
“Abolition of the so-called liberal rights 
now existing in Hungary,” they clarioned, 
“must be followed by a return to the 
medieval structure of Hungarian public 
life!” 

First step would be to freeze all Hun- 
garians*“‘each in the class to which he 
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(See col. 1) 


rightly belongs.” Jews would be definitely 
classed apart, gentiles classed according to 
occupation or hereditary rank. “As in 
medieval times no Hungarian would be 
permitted to change his class or marry 
a woman of another class except by special 
dispensation of the State.” 

Hungarians, though well aware that the 
Awakened Magyars may stampede Hun- 
garian Nazi elements into supporting their 
program, mocked openly last week at 
Awakened Magyar Point 16. 

Under Point 16 every Hungarian girl 
would be compelled to put on at 12 years 
of age the sort of iron girdle which jealous 
Hungarian knights used to lock around 
their ladies before riding off to the Cru- 
sades. In this 20th Century, proposed the 
Awakened Magyars, “The key to each 
girl’s girdle is to be kept by her father or 
other competent authority until her mar- 
riage contract is signed, when it is to be 
delivered to the husband.” 

Under Awakened Magyar Point 20 every 
wedded couple would be expected to have 
a minimum of five children. For every 
child lacking after a statutory number of 
years, the couples’ basic income tax would 
be upped 50%. Thus a childless couple 
would pay 350 pengés of income tax for 
every 100 pengods paid by a husband and 
wife of the same income with five children. 


GERMANY 
Bears, Monkeys & Goring 


Ever since charges of cruelty to humans 
began to be bandied against Nazi Storm 
Troops, members of the Hitler Govern- 
ment have come out strongly on all occa- 
sions against cruelty to animals. 

Throughout Germany the profession of 
exhibiting a dancing bear has been banned 
(Time, April 17) and _ Italians with 
monkeys on strings have been streaking 
out of Germany. 

In Berlin last week the Government 
promulgated, to take effect Jan. 2, 1934, 
“the strictest law in the world agains: 
cruelty to animals” according to the Min- 
istry of Propaganda and Public Enlighten- 
ment. For “willful cruelty” to an animal 
the punishment will be two years in jail. 
Domestic animals may not be simply 
abandoned, nor may dogs be trained to 
chase cats, foxes or other animals. Dogs’ 
and horses’ tails cannot be bobbed. Bull- 
necked Prussian Premier Hermann Wil- 
helm Goring, leading spirit in the Nazi 
be-kind-to-animals crusade, was again 
drawn last week by German cartoonists 
receiving the Nazi salute from all sorts 
of animals and saluting them in return. 


1,000 Traitors 


With workmanly pride the Nazi Secret 
Police announced last week that they had 
just arrested 2,300 Communist suspects 
throughout Germany, confiscated 2,500 
tons of “illegal literature,” expect to 
prosecute 1,000 of their captives for high 
treason. ; 

6 
Service 

Bustling Minister of Interior Dr. Wil- 
helm Frick established last week what he 
called the German Health Service Com- 
mittee, readily admitting that it will have 
nothing to do with promoting “health” in 
the usual sense. The Service will promote 
fewer births among Germans of Jewish 
blood, more births among “pure German 
men and women, each of whom must be 
made more conscious of his or her bio- 
logical value.” 

In the middle of a keynote speech on 
Service in which he praised prolific Benito 
Mussolini (three boys, two girls), Min- 
ister Frick suddenly remembered that 
Adolf Hitler is a bachelor. “Our leader, 
he hastily explained “devotes himself to 
our people at a sacrifice of his own person 
He needs men to carry out the ideas and 
aims of Service which he has recognized 
as right.” 


Nobles Arrayed 


Snip, snip went the heralds of the As- 
sociation of German Nobles last week 
pruning out members who cannot supply 
“irrefutable proof” that their ancestry Js 
free of Jewish blood at least as far back 
as 1750. ae 

“Our aim,” announced the associations 
president, Prince Adolf von Benthein- 
Tecklembourg, “is to array behind out 
leader Adolf Hitler that German nobility 
which is historically authenticated.” 
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Foreign News—(Continued) 


Sphinx Protest 


Six red-robed judges of the German 
Supreme Court started violently and some 
half rose from their chairs. Without 
yarning the Dutch Sphinx of the Reichs- 
tag Fire Trial, ox-dumb Marinus van 
der Lubbe who has sat as though drugged 
 siupefied for weeks on end, suddenly 
gaped to his feet, clear-eyed and bubbling 
with protests which he hurled at Presid- 
ing Judge Dr. Wilhelm Biinger. 

“This trial began in Leipzig,” he 
houted, “then moved to Berlin, and now 
ve are back in Leipzig but nothing ever 
ppens. I don’t agree to that! I 
burned down the Reichstag an. I want 
io have my sentence—twenty ears in 
prison or Death! I have been questioned 
for over eight months. I want something 
to happen! This trial has now been 
soing on for two months. How long is it 
going to take to get a verdict?” 

“This trial has lasted so long,” cut in 
Chief Prosecutor Werner, “because you 
will not reveal your accomplices.” 

“That was all cleared up long ago!’ 
ted the Dutchman. “I set the fire. 
None of these other defendants had any- 
hing to do with it. A symbolism has 
ome into this trial and I protest against 


> 


Nazis charge that the fire was set by 
Communists as the symbol of and signal 
for a nation-wide Communist revolt. Not 
the slightest proof of this ever mate- 
tialized, the Nazis themselves assuming all 
power instead and using the Reichstag 
ire as an excuse for Chancellor Hitler's 
repressive acts (Time, March 13 ef seq.). 
last week amid Firebug van der Lubbe’s 
jassionate protest, Judge Biinger 
ended the trial for half an hour and the 
Dutchman was led below. When brought 
mack into court he again seemea stupefied 
sin the past but suddenly began to 
withe and gasp as though struggling to 
throw off his stupor. “I can’t say any- 
thing,” he moaned at last. “I have just 
heen below. I have voices in my body. 
There are voices in my cell!” 

“What do the voices tell you?” asked 
ludge Biinger. 

“They tell me what is happening. 
But I alone set the fire!” 

“What did the others, your accomplices, 
think about it?” insisted the Judge. 

“What others? Can you name them? 

.I want an ordinary trial and an 
ordinary sentence for myself!” 


RUSSIA 
Caviar to Litvinoff 

Elder J. P. Morgan partners ate their 
dinners elsewhere, but the firm sent young 
‘. Parker Gilbert, whilom Agent General 
lor Reparations, to a banquet at Ma - 
dattan’s tall-towered Waldorf-Astoria last 
Week for Comrade Maxim Maximovich 
itvinoft. 

No Cardinal or other Catholic prelate 
Was present but the American Apostolic 
Church in America sent their chief prel- 
ile, and the big warm room buzzed with 
he voices of General Motors’ Sloan, Gen- 
trl Electric’s Gerard Swope, Ford’s Sor- 


sus- 


ensen, Pennsylvania Railroad’s Atterbury, 
Baldwin Locomotive’s Houston, Thomas 
A. Edison’s son Charles, Theodore Roose- 
velt’s son Kermit, Owen D. Young, Henry 
Morgenthau Sr. and dowagers galore. As 
Comrade Litvinoff waddled in to take his 
place beneath the crossed Red Flag and 
Stars and Stripes the “Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner” brought all to their feet and few sat 
down when the organ switched into the 
“Internationale.’’* 

Cooper & Robins. Host at the banquet 
was genial Soviet-famed Engineer Col. 








Keystone 
VAN DER LUBBE 
back from below. 


(See col. 1) 


Hugh L. Cooper as president of the Amer- 
ican-Russian Chamber of Commerce. 
Guests paid $5.50 per plate for a dinner 
which included Beluga Caviar spread thin 
on toast.t Borsch (beet soup) and Filet 
of Beef Stroganoif. Guest Litvinoif said 
that Host Cooper's services “are already 
inscribed in the geography of the Soviet 
Union and endure in the concrete of 
Dnieprostroy’”” Dam, but he singled out 
as “probably the oldest friend of the 
Soviet Union in America” none other than 
that dramatic victim of amnesia, Col. 
Raymond Robins who wandered off among 
the mountains of North Carolina while 
en route to visit President Hoover (TIME, 
Sept. 19, 1932, et seq.) 

In Russia, where the Colonel headed 
a U. S. Red Cross mission in bloody 1917 


Composed by a Frenchman to words origi- 
nally French it is the anthem not of Soviet Rus- 
sia but, properly speaking, the World Commu- 
nist Party. First verse (as sung in Russia to- 
day): 

trise, ve toilers of all nations 

Condemned to misery and woe; 

To Hell with humbleness and patience, 

Give deadly battle to your foe! 

Wipe out the ruling wealthy classes, 

frise and slash your thralldom chains, 

Let power be wielded by the masses, 

Let those who labor hold the reins! 

{The Russian fashion is to heap caviar high 
on a tall-stemmed glass dish from which the 
Soviet eater (usually a tourist) great 
spoonfuls. 


and which he revisited on Red May Day 
1933, Raymond Robins is known as a man 
of phenomenal memory, able to recall in 
minute detail his conversations with Niko- 
lai Lenin and the events in Leningrad 
(then Petrograd) leading up to the crea- 
tion of the Soviet Union. 

“Colonel Robins,” cried Comrade Lit- 
vinoff, ‘“‘was the first to discern health and 
vitality in what other people believed to 
be a stillborn child!” 

Propaganda & Charm. Humorously 
the Soviet Commissar described his con- 
ferences with President Roosevelt as “an 
effort to make some propaganda between 
us,” adding with a twinkle “President 
Roosevelt submitted me to a kind of 
religious propaganda, and I in my turn 
tried to persuade him of the soundness of 
certain principles in the will of a famous 
American, Stephen Girard, who thought 
it best to exclude all ecclesiastical activ- 
ities from the college which he founded 
in Philadelphia. Although we hardly suc- 
ceeded in convincing one another, I fully 
enjoyed the President’s way of discussing 
things, and I still feel myself under the 
spell of his charm.” 


Disarmament? Getting down to busi- 
ness, M. Litvinoff, persistent spokesman 
for the Soviet Union’s standing proposal 
of total disarmament for all nations, de- 
clared: 

“It would be hard to find any one today 
still holding the belief that the World War 
was the last war. Preparations for a new 
war, or rather for new wars, are in full 
swing and are carried on quite openly. 

A characteristic of such militaristic 
training is the advancement of medieval, 
pseudo-scientific theories regarding the 
supremacy of some peoples_ over 
others. 

“Tt is not now a question whether all 
countries will accept the Soviet, Ameri- 
can, French or British method of disarm- 
ament and control. . Let the | Dis- 
armament] Conference put two simple 
questions to its members: Will they 
agree to any serious reduction of arma- 
ments and will they submit to any con- 
trol? [see p. 16]. Such an answer 
would be of decisive importance and would 
sound the death knell of the Conference 
and therefore perhaps Geneva will en- 
deavor to avoid it.” 

“Ray of Light.” Without mentioning 
Capitalism by name, Communist Litvinoif 
then turned his spcech into a suave, pol- 
ished, 100% Red enumeration of Capital- 
ist failures and concluded with a dramatic 
understatement: “Against this gloomy 
background it is impossible, in my opin- 
ion, not to discern in all that is going on 
in my country a ray of light. I hope 
that . [have not transgressed the lim- 
its permitted by my agreement with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt regarding propaganda.” 

Red to Rome. Of all places Commissar 
Litvinoff chose the city of Pope Pius XI 
and of Benito Mussolini as his next desti- 
nation. Just before sailing from Manhat- 
tan on the crack Italian liner Conte de 
Savoia he lost his hat twice in a wild 
mélée of Communist sympathizers and 
autograph hunters, retrieved it a second 
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time with the merry cry, “Ah—at last 
I have caught your American tempo!” 

Though his shirts are black, Dictator 
Mussolini extended the Royal Italian 
Government’s recognition to the Soviet 
Union in 1924, has ever since been zeal- 
ous in stimulating Soviet-Italian trade by 
economic treaty. Years ago Soviet samples 
appeared on the counters of all Italy’s 
great trade fairs. Of Russia’s system of 
government J/ Duce has candidly re- 
marked that it is ridiculous for Commu- 
lists to talk about their “dictatorship of 
the proletariat,” since Russia’s dictator- 
ship is quite as much a one-man affair as 
Italy’s. Josef Stalin and Benito Musso- 
lini are the infinities at which the extremes 
of dictatorship meet. Next to Russia, 
taly has the nearest thing to a nation- 
wide planned economic system, the Mus- 
solini “Corporative State” (Tre, Nov. 
20 et ante). In the Rome of the Caesars 
Communist Litvinoff will be welcomed 
and understood, but Italians were ready 
to bet their black shirts that Atheist Lit- 
vinoff will not be received in the Rome 
of the Church. 


o 


Front Man’s First 

A sort of genial grandpa to the whole 
Soviet Union is stern Josef Stalin’s front 
man, twinkly-eyed, scrubby-bearded Mi- 
chail Ivanovich Kalinin, whose wife, many 
Russians think, resembles Mrs. Roosevelt. 

President Roosevelt calls Grandpa 
Kalinin officially “President” as do heads 
of other foreign states, but Russians call 
him to his face familiarly and affection- 
ately “Michail Son-of-Ivan.” One day last 
week U. S. correspondents in Moscow 
were ushered in to the first interview ever 
given by the Grandpa President. They 
found him in a blue serge suit, old brown 
sweater and clean white shirt perched on 
the desk of Commissioner of Communica- 
tions Alexei Rykov. “Well, well,” 
chuckled Grandpa Kalinin accepting and 
lighting a U. S. cigaret, “I have never been 
so close to so many American newspaper- 
men before.” 

“Now, Michail Ivanovich,” prompted 
Commissar Rykov, “tell us about. +f 

“T can tel! you how the Russian peasant 
feels about recognition,” interrupted the 
peasant-born President. “If I were still a 
peasant I would say to myself: ‘Well, 
America did not want to recognize us for 
16 years, but, after all, was compelled to 
do it.’ Yes, that is what the Russian peas- 
ant thinks. Our people, however, always 
liked America and they hope the two 
countries will remain friends.” 

“Now, Michail 
Commissar Rykov, 
Five-Year Plan.” 

Dry and droll was the President’s com- 
ment: “We Russians are working slowly 
and trying to work faster. You Americans 
are working fast and trying to slow down.” 

At the close of the interview President 
Kalinin grinned broadly when asked 
whether President Roosevelt, by insisting 
that Russia re-affirm the religious rights 
of foreigners in the Soviet Union, had 


Ivanovich.” 
“about the 


jogged 
Second 


International 
PRESIDENT KALININ & WIFE 
U.S. S. R. speed-up v. U. 


S. slow-down. 


paved the way for a rapprochement be- 
tween Moscow and the Vatican. 

“About that,” he twinkled, “I do not 
want to make propaganda.” 

With asperity in Vatican City the 
Papal newsorgan L’Osservatore Romano 
last week declared that Comrade Litvin- 
off’s pledges to President Roosevelt on the 
freedom of religious practice in U.S. S. R. 
are not only worthless but “clearly mean- 


ingless.” 


TURKEY 
Soviet Cinderellas 

Back in Moscow with elegant collections 
of capitalist evening gowns last week were 
the wives of the three Soviet delegates 
who went to Ankara for the tenth birth- 
day of the Turkish Republic (Tre, 
Nov. 6). 

Turks called them  good-humoredly 
“Soviet Cinderellas,’ recalled that they 
were all dressed in dark, nondescript suits 
of no recognizable fashion when they 
landed at Istanbul with their eminent 
Soviet husbands, chubby War Commissar 
Klimentiy (“Klim”) Voroshilov, ferocious- 
whiskered Cavalry General Budenny and 
jovial Commissar of Education Bubnov. 

Waiting at the dock was svelte, Paris- 
gowned Mme Suritz, spouse of the Soviet 
Ambassador to Turkey. She had wired to 
Moscow well in advance for the more 
important measurements of the Soviet 
Cinderellas, ordered ball gowns likely to 
please Turkish Dictator Mustafa Kemal 
Pasha, had an expert modiste on hand in 
Istanbul to fit them. Used to cotton and 
worse, the Communist wives reveled in 
silk. “On my word.” said a gallant Turk- 
ish Foreign Office official last week. “when 
the great ballroom of the Sultans in Dol- 
mabagche Palace was filled with 3,000 
guests in honor of Soviet Russia no ladies 
were better dressed than those from Mos- 
cow, though naturally their dancing was 
imperfect.” 


CUBA 
Welles Replaced 


Something of great import to all Cuba 
leaked out of President Roosevelt’s Warm 
Springs swimming pool last week: able 
Ambassador Sumner Welles, known to be 
antipathetic to the Grau San Martin re- 
gime, was about to be withdrawn. By 
midnight the rumor became certainty with 
an official announcement from the Presi- 
dent. Ambassador Welles was to be suc- 
ceeded by Assistant Secretary of State 
Jefferson Caffery. But, as a direct snub 
to the Grau Government, Mr. Welles was 
to return to Havana for a brief period 
still U. S. Ambassador. When Mr. Cai- 
fery succeeds him it will be as an un- 
official “observer,” free to confer with 
and advise politicos of all parties. Thi 
Grau or any other Cuban Government will 
not be recognized in the U. S. “until there 
exists in Cuba a provisional government 
which, through the popular support which 
it obtains and which through the general 
co-operation it enjoys, shows evidence oi 
genuine stability.” 

Promised the Havana post at the first 
shuffle of the New Deal, Diplomat Caffery 
is quite as experienced a Career Man as 
his predecessor. Service has taken him 
from Caracas to Stockholm, from Teheran 
to Tokyo, from Berlin to Bogota. He can 
cope effectively with the Latin American 
mind. 

Havana last week took the announce- 
ment with surface calm. No one could 
dodge the fact that recognition of the 
Grau regime seemed definitely denied, but 
President Grau did give out a statement 

“Even though we are not in conformity 
with the policies followed by the United 
States Ambassador, he enjoys personally 
our entire esteem and he will be assured 
at all times the greatest guarantees ol 
safety and respect.” 


JAPAN 


Fixing Mommies 

Japanese gold mine executives turned 
quietly to smuggling, months ago, when 
the Imperial Government fixed a “legal 
price” for gold nearly 30% below its value 
in World markets. ; 

Not even dire threats from Japans 
militarists had any effect on her strong- 
minded gold miners. They continued to 
smuggle, to hoard. Last week the Govern- 
ment loosened up a little. With gold worth 
around $33 per ounce in Manhattan and 
London the legal price in Tokyo was raised 
to 9.94 yen per momime (equal to 3-75 
grammes) which worked out that day at 
$25.81 an ounce. 

Since this was still far below the World 
price, Japanese mine owners were unim- 
pressed. “The Japanese gold price,” an- 
nounced bleary-eyed old Finance Minister 
Takahashi, “will be revised once each two 
weeks.” Since the Government seemed 
have no idea of controlling Japanese prices 
or the value of the yen by its purel: 
academic price fixing, foreigners in Tok} 
told each other knowingly, “Well of cours 
the Japanese are an imitative people. Ther 
enjoy making the motions.” 
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Cancer Week 

Home from the International Cancer 
Congress in Madrid Dr. James Ewing, 
jirector of cancer research at Manhattan's 
Memorial Hospital and foremost U. S. 
cancer authority, found cancer patients 
and physicians still in a hubbub over the 
Press's garbling of a paper he had read 
i the Congress. In an effort to erase 
jom public memory such headlines as 
(ANCER CURE AIM IS CALLED AB- 
SRD and SAYS NUDISM BREEDS 
4NCER, Dr. Ewing last week issued a 
gatement on cancer for laymen.  Ex- 
erpts : 

“The statement that ‘the idea of dis- 
overing a cure for cancer is absurd’ 
should have read: “The idea of discovering 
, single universal cure for all cancers is 
absurd.’ . . 

“The word nudism does not appear in 
ny paper. I know nothing about nudism. 
Yet there is a modern tendency to bold 
ind repeated exposure of the body to 
vind, and especially to sunlight, which, 
aried to excess, produces some cancers 
i the skin directly and causes chronic 
hanges in the skin of many subjects which 
ventually lead to cancer of the skin. 
Every physician knows that farmers and 
gamen are especially prone to develop 
kin cancer. ay 

Thesis of his Madrid address, explained 
Dr. Ewing, was that laymen and _ phy- 
iians are thinking too much about cur- 
mg cancer, not enough about preventing 

Only 35% of cancer cases (skin, lip, 
outh, breast, uterus) are readily curable. 
The rest are internal, inaccessible, dif- 
icult to treat. Despite advances in pub- 
c education and curative and diagnostic 
ehnique, cancer mortality is nowhere 
lecreasing.* 

Check. In Cambridge, Mass. last week 
Dr. James B. Murphy (Rockefeller Insti- 
ute) told the National Academy of 
‘ences how he had concentrated a mys- 
tious substance from rapidly-growing 
isue—placenta and embryo skin—of 
bbits and mice, shot it into other rabbits 
id mice suffering from one form of 
acer (carcinoma). In most cases the 
incerous growth was arrested. A_ sub- 
‘ance concentrated from chicken tumors 
iecked another type of cancer (sarcoma). 
lh inhibitors have not been tried on 
ancerous human beings. 

Cancer “Cures.” Good news to ene- 
mes of quack cancer “cures” were two 
durt actions last week. In St. Louis three 
tars ago Mrs. G. W. Haggard discovered 
pea-sized lump in her right breast. A 
ugeon advised an immediate operation. 
lore attractive was the prospect held out 
¥Drs. John E. and Edward C. Westaver, 
lather & son, who promised a cure with 
heir salves at $2 a treatment. After nine 
lonths in their care Mrs. Haggard died. 
St. Louis medical experts testified that 
illying with the worthless Westaver nos- 
tums had cost her a chance of recovery 
‘tough proper treatment. A jury last 
‘Last fortnight Metropolitan Life Insurance 
‘announced that the U. S. cancer mortality 
€M 1932 was up 3.2% from 10931, 5° from 


}0, 


week awarded her husband $6,500 dam- 
ages against the Drs. Westaver. 

Last winter Mrs. Cora Britten of El- 
liott, Md. became convinced that she had 
cancer of the breast. A friend told her 
about Dr. Harlow R. Street, who conducts 
a “cancer sanatorium” at his Washington 
home, has a “secret salve” to devour can- 
cer. Against her  physician-husband’s 
advice Mrs. Britten went to the Chevy 
Chase, Md. home of Dr. Street’s partner, 
Dr. Nathan Sherwood Ferris, for treat- 
ment. She spent nine weeks there, two 
days in a Baltimore hospital before she 
died. 

Hospital examiners found no trace of 
cancer. But it was conceded that Dr. 
Street’s salve, which had eaten -through 
her breast, charred her ribs, penetrated 
a lung, might well have destroyed the 
cancer too. A coroner’s jury returned a 
verdict of “criminal conduct. gross mal- 
practice and brutal treatment.” Last week 
in Rockville, Md., Drs. Street and Ferris 
were indicted for manslaughter. 


- —— 


Health Wedding 

“Our goal is the healthy mind in the 
healthy body. This is not only a creed 
but a way of life. Sun, light and air are 
vital conditions to human well-being. We 
believe these elements are insufficiently 
used in present-day life, to the detriment 
of physical and moral health.”’—Pro- 
nunciamento of the International Nudist 
Conference. 

Fervent converts to this “way of life” 
are Jim Goodman and Susie Wise. He 
has been a practicing nudist for four 
months, she for three. Nothing makes 
Jim, a California railway conductor, feel 
better than to go to a nudist colony for 
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week-ends, strip off his uniform and “romp 
around.” 

Last week Jim and Susie decided to 
get married. For altar they chose a well 
beside a tree in a nudist colony near 
Elsinore, Calif. To perform the ceremony 
they chose Rev. Clarke Irvine of the 
Temple of Nature Church. For their 
attendants they chose James Mack as best 
man, Constance Allen as maid-of-honor. 
For wedding clothes they chose nothing 
at all. 

Down the path from her bungalow one 
day last week skipped Bride Susie wear- 
ing a kimono. Groom and _ preacher, 
naked, came up another path merrily sing- 
ing to other colonists, “Won't you come 
and join us?” <A young painter with a 
Van Dyke beard and some young women 
in slippers answered their call. So did 
others less adorned. Cheerfully the wit- 
nesses ranged themselves around. Susie 
slipped off her kimono but kept hold of 
her bouquet. Preacher Irvine mounted 
a box. Bride & groom exchanged their 
vows in the sight of Nature and a camera. 

Chirped happy Mrs. Goodman, before 
starting to dress for a honeymoon trip 
to San Francisco: “I married this way be- 
cause I like the simplicity and freedom.” 


Certified Servants 

Englewood, N. J., on the highlands 
opposite Manhattan, is a community of 
wealthy burghers, like Banker Seward 
Prosser, Editor Bertie Charles Forbes, 
Publisher Bernarr Macfadden, Mental 
Hygienist ‘Clifford Whittingham Beers, 
onetime Second Assistant Postmaster 
General Warren Irving Glover, Mrs. 
Dwight Whitney Morrow. Intelligent, they 
make certain, when they hire servants, 
that the help are healthy. But they can- 
not be sure with whom their employes 
run around on off days. This became 
shockingly evident when Dr. John Haw- 
kins Irwin, Englewood health director, 
traced the eye infections and subsequent 
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blindness of several Englewood children 
to gonorrhea in their nursemaids. So 
Englewood burghers had the Common 
Council pass an ordinance which went 
into effect this week. Like a similar 
ordinance of Newark (only other of its 
kind which Englewood knows of), it re- 
quires that every domestic servant in 
Englewood possess a certificate of health. 

Said Englewood’s Health Director 
Irwin: “This will serve to keep out un- 
desirables and it gives every employer a 
weapon which he should have. Domestics 
are in the same class with food-handlers, 
barbers and beauty parlor operators, all 
of whom must undergo the same examina- 
tions to prove themselves free from com- 
municable disease.” 


—- 





Pathway to Paralysis 


Like an army besieged is the human 
body. Around it lie fortifications of epi- 
dermis. Microbic attackers which pene- 
trate this wall are pounced on by battalions 


of defenders in the blood and lymph. But 
there is one gap opening on a shortcut to 
General Headquarters (the brain). To the 
autumn meeting of the National Academy 
of Sciences at Cambridge, Mass. last week 
(see p. 50) Dr. Simon Flexner, director of 
Manhattan’s Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical Research, reported that Institute 
researchers confirmed the widely accepted 
theory that this pathway is traveled by one 
of mankind’s deadliest enemies—the virus 
of infantile paralysis. 

The pathway, explained Dr. Flexner, is 
the one by which the sensation of smell 
reaches the brain. Exposed in the mucous 
membrane of the nose lie the hairlike end- 
processes of the olfactory nerve cells. Up 
these nerves, which are relatively isolated 
from the blood and lymph, the attacking 
virus passes direct to the brain’s olfactory 
lobe, thence proceeds to invade more dis- 
tant parts of the brain and spinal cord. 
The invaders, injuring motor nerve cells, 
produce muscular paralysis. The damage 
done. some of the virus returns the way it 








..!is a Big 


Hon. Backwater, Esq., of Cactus Falls, Neb., 
is a busy, blustery politician who knows 
his vote-getting landslides. He gives away 
campaign cigars, fondly pats babies’ heads 
on election day and swears by the genuine 
air-conditioning on Chesapeake and Ohio 
trains. 

We are justly proud that Chesapeake and 
Ohio is his august choice when making 
those important trips to Washington. It’s 
not only the genuine air-conditioning which 





Hon. 
BACKWATER, 
Esq. 


Politician 


warms the cockles of his heart, but also 
the cleanliness — no dust, no dirt, no cinders. 
Grumpy as he is, he can’t find a bit of 
fault with the luxurious new trains where 
clean, fresh air is circulated constantly ... 
he sleeps as soundly as a winter oyster. 
Better still, he arrives in Washington 
bounding with energy, invigorated and 
ready for work. 
Hon. Backwater 
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peake and Ohio. IN- 
SIST UPON IT! 


you over the 





THE GEORGE WASHINGTON 


THE SPORTSMAN 


THE F. F. V. 


The Finest Fleet of Air-Conditioned Trains in the World 


CHESAPEAKE 2nd OHIO 














Acme 
ROCKEFELLER’S FLEXNER 
fixed a shortcut to disaster. 


came, goes out from the nose to lie in wait 
for other victims. 


Though his report dealt only with 
monkeys and infantile paralysis, Dr. 


Flexner feels sure that other infectious and 
inflammatory diseases of the brain and 
spinal cord attack by this same shortcut. 





Eyes & Dyes 


In the Department of Agriculture's 
“chamber of horrors’ last month Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt discovered two 


photographs, pressed them to her breast 
crying, “I cannot bear to look at them” 
(Time, Nov. 20). The photographs were 


of a woman who had got some “Lash- 
Lure,” an eyebrow & eyelash dye, in her 
eyes. Last fortnight the Journal of the 


American Medical Association reported 
17 such victims of the latest U. S. beauty 


fad, one of them facing total blindness 
First city in the land to act was New 
York. Lust week its Health Department 


banned the manufacture, sale and use ot 
brow & lash dyes containing aniline deriv- 
atives or metallic salts 


295 


Investigators had found no victims in 
the city, but had discovered dangerous 
dyes in use in beauty parlors, on sale it EEING y: 
drug stores. Last week the Health De- s 
partment had condemned ‘“Lash-Lure’ 
and “Di-Lash,” had not yet completed 
analyses of “Coloura,” “Ey-Tec” and 
“Ey-dolize.” From reputable physicians 
the A. M. A. has received reports of dam- 
age done by “Louise Norris,” “Loris. 
“Perma Coleur” and “Larieuse.” Like all 
cosmetics, these dyes are now outsid 
Federal control which would be extended 
to them if & when Congress passes the 
proposed new Federal Food & Drugs 
(‘Tugwell’) Bill. 

Announcing New York’s ban, Health 
Commissioner Wynne thoughtfully re- 
minded women & girls who insist on dark- 
ening their brows and lashes that they 
may still enjoy the harmless though per- 
ishable effects of eyebrow pencils or mas 
cara. 
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9950 buys Ciné-Kodak Eight... 


and how everybody will enjoy it 


EEING your own movies, in your 
_. home. Making your own 
wvies, being in movies yourselves. 
Non’t it be exciting for you and 
utrfamily and friends? Especially 
‘there are children. 

Compare the fun of movie-making 
vith anything else at the price. 


Movies for 10¢ a scene 


(in-Kodak Eight works on a new 
inneiple that gives you twenty to 
lity movie scenes on a $2.25 film. 
Jour movies will cost you less than 
Weents a scene, finishing included. 
Just think of the things you do, 


‘ethings you see, that ought to be 
“ot in movies. Think of what it 


will mean to have an action record of 
the children—every charming man- 
nerism—forever ready to show. 


Good movies from the start 
Ciné-Kodak Eight 


lievably easy to use. 
button, and you're 
actually making a movie. A movie 
of excellent quality because Ciné- 
Kodak Eight is correct in design and 
beautifully machined. It’s a real full- 
fledged movie camera, made by East- 
man, Ciné-Kodak Eight is $29.50. 
Kodascope Eight projector, $22.50. 

Visit your dealer today. Settle that 
gift problem with a present every- 
body will enjoy 


Eastman Kodak Co., 


is almost unbe- 
Point the cam- 


era, press the 


year after year. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Ry oat q 


ge, “0h! . 
hrs F933 


Give Vin Ke dak 
EIGHT 


If it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak 


23 
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HOTELS 





Coftee Shop Incident 


One day last week a dignified old 
gentleman wandered into the first 
floor Coffee Shop of Boston’s Parker 
House, surveyed the attractive fur- 
nishings, neatly-aproned waitresses. 
Unimpressed, he sniffed, wandered 
right out again. Mumbled the old 
gentleman: “I don’t like it at all. I’m 
part of the tradition of this hotel, and 
I guess I belong in the Grill. That’s 
where I’m going.” 


Doris Day 


Parker House Corree Suop & PATRONS 
They like it very much. 


Surprised, not that the gentleman 
disliked the Coffee Shop, but that 
he had ever ventured into it, the 
management revealed that the new, 
moderate-priced restaurant, flourish- 
ing though it is, has affected Main 
Dining Room and Grill business not 
a whit. Reason: regular Parker 
|| House patrons prefer their accus- 
| tomed tables, their accustomed Negro 
waiters. For them, 60 cent club 
luncheons and 75 cent table d’hote 
dinners could not take the place of 
tradition. Contrariwise, traveling 
men on a budget and hundreds of 
Bostonians who had heard of but 
never tasted famed Parker House 
food took to the new Coffee Shop as 
ducks take to water. Unlike the dig- 
nified old gentleman, they are pleased 
by the informal, tasteful decorations, 
feminine touch. Most of all they like 
the good food, moderate checks. 

Manager Glenwood John Sherrard 
opened the Coffee Shop for the 
hotel’s average guest, correctly opined 
it would be popular. No ruthless 
violator of fine old traditions, Man- 
ager Sherrard continued operation of 
the magnificent, formal Main Dining 
Room and the early American, mas- 
culine Grill, counted on them to 
exercise their old spell over old 
patrons. He did not count in vain. 

— -—-o-— 


Rooms for Rent 


So many more interesting things 
has the Parker House management 
had to tell Tre readers, that these 
advertisements have not been over- 
burdened with trite, obvious copy. 
Merely as a matter of record, Time 
readers are assured that Parker House 
rooms are charmingly furnished,com- 
fortably sized, modernly equipped, 
available from $3 single, $4.50 double, 
private bath included. 

















| 
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Dispersal 

Fingers snapped and the bids jumped 
up last week in Manhattan’s American 
Art Association-Anderson , Galleries until 
the auctioneer’s ivory hammer knocked 
down a 15th Century portrait bust of a 
Princess of Aragon by Francesco Laurana 
to Lord Duveen of Millbank, for $102,500. 
It was the highest price paid at an art 
auction in New York since Depression, 
high water mark in the three day sale 
of the heterogeneous art collection of 
shrewd old Thomas Fortune Ryan. Rela- 
tives, collectors, and many of the original 
dealers from whom he bought them bid 
up the rest of the etchings, picture books, 
Persian rugs, Gothic and Renaissance 
bronzes & marbles, Etruscan urns and 
other pomps & g gauds assembled in the 
financier’s long acquisitive life for a total 


of $409,354. 


Stamp Sale 

To laymen the world’s best-known stamp 
collectors are George V of Britain and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt of the U.S. Phila- 
telists know that the world’s greatest stamp 
| collectors were Count Philippe la Réno- 
| tiére von Ferrari of Austria and Arthur 
| Hind of Utica, N. Y. who bought the cream 
| of the Ferrari collection on the Count’s 
| death and who died last March at the age 
of 77 (Time, March 13). 
most important philatelic event since the 
Ferrari sale of 1922 occurred in Manhat- | 
tan when the first part of the great Hind 
collection was auctioned. 


Arthur Hind emigrated to the U. S. 43 
. years ago, established a plush mill in Utica 
which greatly prospered. Personal profits 
went into stamps. His first big purchase 
was a lot of 12,000 for which he paid 
$3,000. After weeding out forgeries, 
worthless stamps, repaired and damaged 
stamps, 500 were left. The faster plush 
rolled out of his mills the faster stamps 
snowed into his albums. Lord Duveen 
managed to sell him his own stamp col- 
lection for $170,000. In 1922 Arthur 
Hind made world headlines by paying the 
highest price ever for a postage stamp— 
$32.500 for the only 1856 1¢ British 
Guiana stamp in existence. 
Because there is little esthetic appeal in 
a postage stamp, prices are what make 
philatelic news. Last week’s records: a 
10o¢ Baltimore postmaster stamp for $10,- 
500 ($500 over its previous high); a 3¢ 
green on blue envelope of 1874 for $510; 
a 15¢ brown & blue 1869 with inverted 
center for $7,000 (1917 high: $4,100). 
One of the most interesting lots was a 
block of four 24¢ red & blue 1918 air 
| mail stamps on which the airplane was 
printed upside down. The sheet of 100 
was bought at the Washington postoffice 
at the issue price of $24, taken to New 
York, then to Philadelphia where Eugene 
Klein picked it up for $15,000. He in turn 
sold it to the late Hetty Green’s son for 
$20,000; Col. Green kept 20 and returned 
the rest back to Klein who peddled them 
to other collectors. Last week Collector 
| Hind’s block of four fetched $12,100. 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


. a land for open 
air life and sport of 
every description. 


FOR 80 YEARS 


UNION-CASTLE 
LINE 


HAS BEEN THE GREAT 
ROUTE TO SOUTH AFRICA 


Go the preferred way . 
cross to England in your 
favorite Liner . . . sail any 
Friday from Southampton 
for Capetown in one of the 
great steamers or motor 
ships of the Union-Castle 
fleet. Low rates. 


Literature and full particulars from 


UNION-CASTLE LINE 


General Passenger Representatives 


THOS. COOK & SON 
587 Fifth Ave., N.Y., or Local Steamship Agents 


Last week the | 


FROM ROSES TO CHERRY BLOSSOMS 


- 


SuccEssF1 
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@ A new passenger line from 
Portland to the Orient! Modern 
one-class liners—complete privi- 
leges of ship. Splendid American 
food—spacious saloons—all out 
side rooms—all rooms with beds. 
Yokohama $160 Kobe... $165 
Shanghai $185 Hong Kong $200 

Manila $200. 
Round-the-World Tours... $495: 
SAILINGS FROM PORTLAND 
GENERAL LEE .. . . Dec. 27 
GENERAL PERSHING Jan. 17 
GENERAL SHERMAN Feb. 7 


Passengers may board ship at San 
Francisco at slight additional cost. 


Here’s w 
pany of | 
our org: 
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Every 
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From Cl 
30 sales 
Offices in 
thousanc 
anounc. 
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“GENERAL” LINERS 


MODERN AMERICAN SHIPS 
See your travel or railroad ticket agent 
for literature, full particulars—or write 


STATES STEAMSHIP LINES 


Porter Building (Dept. Z) Portland, Oregon 
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It keeps you in touch 
with every move 


SuccessFUL business men are con- 

santly using Long Distance to 

keep abreast of today’s fast-mov- 

ing markets. They get quick action 

01 important matters, because the telephone puts 

them where they want to be . 

ical moment for being there! 
Companies in every line of business tell us of 

the interesting, worth-while results they get from 


. at the psycholog- 


their organized every-day use of Long Distance. 
Here’s what the President of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of Indiana says: ‘‘It would be difficult to keep 
our organization functioning efficiently without 
the close touch provided by the telephone. Long 
Distance really eliminates distance.”’ 

Every department of Standard Oil of Indiana 
telies heavily upon this swift, cost-cutting service. 
From Chicago, executives supervise the work of 
30 sales divisions in 13 states; and the division 
ofices in turn direct activities involving many 
thousands of retail outlets. When important 
atnouncements like price changes are made, 
the telephone plays a leading role. 


Manufacturing at the company’s 
five great refineries is controlled 
by aid of frequent Long Distance 
conferences with plant managers. 
Distribution of millions of gallons of gasoline daily 

. with thousands of trucks and tank cars con- 
stantly on the move is also directed largely 
by telephone. 

Smaller companies find Long Distance equally 
as valuable as larger ones. A New England coal 
wholesaler says: ‘‘By telephone, our only limit is 
the territory we want to ship to.”’ 

All over America, the Bell Telephone Com- 
panies are helping business concerns to use Long 
Distance effectively and profitably. They will gladly 
do the same for you. Just call your local Business 
Office. 


You incur no obligation whatever. 





TYPICAL RATES 


8:30 
From To Daytime 7 P. M. P.M. 


Chicago Milwaukee $ .50 $ .40 $ .35 
Kansas City St. Louis 1.15 1.00 .70 
New York Atlanta 3.00 2.45 
San Francisco Detroit 7.50 6.00 


STATION-TO-STATION 





— 
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Now the 


Pennsylvania Railroad 


Freight Service reaches from 


your door 


to 


anyone's door 


2000 other cities and towns 


N the firskof December, an epoch-making 
forward st@pcis taken in Pennsylvania 
Railroad freight ser 

Heretofore, shippers ha ad to go to the 
railroad. Now the Pennsylvania Rat 
to them. Sending less-than-carload freight 
over the Pennsylvania becomes as easy as 
sending a letter by mail. 

All you do is telephone the Pennsylvania 
freight agent. He assumes full charge of the 
whole job. A truck calls at your door—takes 
your shipment direct to the freight train. In 
the city of destination, another truck deliv rs 
it right where you want it to go Collecttor and 
delivery are now part of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad’s job. 

You deal with just one agency—the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. You pay just one charge— 
the Railroad’s bill. 

This sweeping coordination of rail and 
truck is not only a great convenience to ship- 
pers all over the Pennsylvania Railroad; but 
it will also help relieve the congestion caused 
by too many trucks on the public highways. 


If you have freight to ship to any point on 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, call your Pennsy!- 
vania freight agent and find out about this 
radically new service today. 


A SYSTEM-WIDE SERVICE 


HE Pennsylvania Railroad provides trucks to 

pick up or deliver your less-than-carload ship- 
ment in about 2,000 cities and towns all over the 
Pennsylvania Railroad system. 

If the distance by rail 1s 260 miles or less, both 
pick-up and delivery will be performed at no extra 
charge, with a minimum of 35 cents per 100 Ibs., or 50 
cents per shipment. 

Beyond 260 miles, a sliding scale of charges is in 
effect, starting at 2¢ per 100 Ibs. for pick-up or delivery 
or both, and reaching a maximum of 6¢ per 100 Ibs. 
for either pick-up or delivery. 

Service is always optional with the customer. 





PICK-UP 
carload sh 
road assu 
rush your 


America’s 
over the 
\ rk Ove 


Pittsburg] 


slain 


STORE DOOR 
DELIVERY 


PICK-UP. When you telephone the Pennsylvania Railroad, your less-than- 
carload shipment is called for at your door. From then on, the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road assumes full responsibility—takes over the whole transportation job. We 
rush your shipment to the rail terminal—it’s loaded at once on an outgoing train. 


RAIL HAUL 
America’s largest fleet of fast freight trains speeds your door-to-door shipment 
over the rail haul. Their rigidly kept schedules connect Washington and New 
York overnight; seaboard points (New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore) and 


Pittsburgh, 2nd morning; seaboard, Chicago and St. Louis, 3d morning. 


DELIVERY 

At the end of the rail haul, another 
truck takes your shipment directly 
from the freight car to the consignee’s 
door. No more worry about collections 
—deliveries—extra charges. The Penn- 


sylvania now does it all! 


ALL YOU DO IS TELEPHONE 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD DOES THE REST 





CLYDE-MALLORY LINES 
i "Philadeiphio — Chicago 


Boston 


and ALL 


FLORIDA: 


Going South this Winter? Take 
a tip from those who go year 
after year. . . go by sea! It's 
always been the popular way— 
makes traveling a_ pleasure. 
And the difference in cost is 
worth real consideration these 
days. 


You'll enjoy every minute of 
the voyage on a big, modern 
liner, with deck sports, music, 
dancing, etc. for your entertain- 
ment—with open and glass-en- 
closed promenades, handsomely 
appointed lounges and spacious 
staterooms for your comfort. 


Regular Sailings to MIAMI and JACK- 
SONVILLE. Through tickets to All 
points in Florida. There's a con- 
venient sailing to suit you, and 
one low fare includes meals and 
stateroom accommodations. 


Service to Charleston, S. C. 


or Authorized Tourist Agents 


~~. 


— 
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EDUCATION 


In Chicago 

Bitterly righteous was the wrath last 
week of Editor John P. Barden of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago’s Daily Maroon. Ac- 
cusing the Chicago Tribune of “unethical 
journalism,” of “deliberate misuse of the 
freedom of the press.” of bad taste, folly 
and falsehood, he said that the “world’s 
greatest newspaper” could not be called a 
newspaper at all, but only “Colonel Gump 


NortuH Sipe’s Scott 
They thought they might 
McCormick’s 


ion.”’* 

All this igdignation was an eloquent 
undergraduate’s reaction to the Tribune’s 
Rev. John Evans, who, unique among U. S. 
religious editors because he often gets 
news, last week got on Page One with a 
story that a merger between the University 
of Chicago and Northwestern University 
was really going to happen. 

*Editor Barden intended impolitely to bracket 
rich, potent Individualist Robert Rutherford 
McCormick with his newspaper's most famed 


daily expression of opin- 


comic strip character, “Andy Gump.” 





The original Baptist University of Chi- 
cago first became famed as the first great 
Rockefeller philanthropy. But in recent 
years, as everyone knows, it is the gigan- 
tic institution over which presides the 
briskest personality in U. S. education, 
Robert Maynard (“Bob”) Hutchins, 34, 

Brisk Bob Hutchins did not leave his 
brilliant position as right-hand of Yale's 
President James Rowland Angell* and go 


Keystone 
SoutH S1pe’s HuTCHINS 


. ride on together. 


to Chicago just to be feted as a boy 
wonder. He went to lead the way out of 
that mediocrity which critics have 
found to be the chief characteristic of 
U. S. “higher education.” His reforms 
were radical. But they had barely begun 
Boston Transcript reported 
that President Angell will retire “probably on 
or about his 66th birthday in 1935,’ may be 
succeeded by the university’s Provost, His- 
torian Charles Seymour, 48, author of The 
Intimate Papers of Colonel House. In New 
Haven, this rumor was dismissed with the firm 
expectation that President Angell would con- 
tinue active for at least four years. 


*Last week the 





For the Wise Traveler 
ROOM WITH BATH To EUROPE-*100 


e If you are an experienced traveler your demand is for comfort, 
good food, the right traveling companions, and not for ostentation 
in ocean travel. Of course a room with private bath is essential. 
Here it is at a modest rate,and on these fine,sturdy American One 
Class liners, staterooms are all outside on upper decks, fitted with 
deep-springed beds—not berths. Spaciousness everywhere. Bar 
adjoins smoking room. Go the way veteran travelers go. Enjoy, 
too, the advantage of sailing in winter from a Southerly port. 


WEEKLY SAILINGS «© Baltimore - Norfolk - Havre - Hamburg 


s@ ab One way 


Other rates as low as 


Round trip $] ra 


BALTIMORE MAIL LINE 


© See your travel agent, any United States Lines office or write direct to Baltimore, Md. 
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1) BE UP-TO-DATE YOUR NEW EAR SHOULD 


HAVE HYDRAULIC BRAKES sovanceo’rearunes 


ta ADVANCED FEATURES 


have “ae hy oe Ask Yourself This Question: “Will 
cof EE ’ : yee: ve My New Car Have Hydraulic Brakes, 
rms ? + Floating Power, Low Center of Grav- 
egun , ag ity, and the Many Other Dodge Fea- 
al tures?” The Dodge “Show-Down” 

y on ail Plan Will Give You the Answer! 

y be * a 

His- When you buy a new car, you want to be sure 
The 4 it’s the most up-to-date your money can buy! 
New — You don’t have to guess when you use the Dodge 
firm “Show-Down” Plan. It let’s you -see exactly 
com what each car offers you! 


SMETY STEEL BODY! Engineers rolled the new 





With this simple plan you can compare Dodge FLOATING POWER ENGINE MOUNTINGS keep en- 


Dodge Six down a steep hill, but the bounc- 
ingand crashing couldn't smash the strong, 
tale, Steel body ... the car was driven off 
der its own power! Such extraordinary 


feature-by-feature against competitors. See why 
Floating Power, Automatic Clutch and other Dodge 
features make driving easier. See why Steel 
Body, Hydraulic Brakes, Double-Drop X-Bridge- 


gine vibration from shaking the body of the 
car. That's why the marksman could rest his 
rifle on the windshield brace and make a per 
fect score on a target 100 yards distant— 
while the engine in the Dodge Six is running! 


irength means far greater safety for you. : : . . 
Type Frame give you the utmost safety. See 


why Valve-Seat Inserts, “Oilite” springs, Centri- 
fuse Brake Drums and lack of excess weight 
make owning a Dodge so economical. Make it 
possible to save over $100—in actual cash—on 
running expenses alone! 

Ask any Dodge dealer about the “Show-Down 
Plan. No obligation. You’ll learn facts about the 
new cars that may save you hundreds of dollars. 
Your old car will never be worth more than it is 
today. It will probably make the full 

| 
| 


down payment on your new Dodge. You R 
can arrange convenient terms. 
~ 8 ond 


DODGE BROTHERS CORPORATION 
Division of Chrysler Motors J 


AUTOMATIC CLUTCH—(optional). You never 
need use your left foot, You can start, stop 
shift into any gear including reverse, with 


\OW CENTER OF GRAVITY. Compare Dodge with 
“ls old-fashioned top-heavy cab. Dodge has 
‘double-drop frame... sets the car lower; 
danger of tipping even when tilted to an 
‘normal degree. It is ten times more rigid 
“an ordinary frame construction. 


~ MEW BIG DODGE 6°*595 chic inour nonce 


New 115-inch wheelbase Dodge Coupe, $595... Two-Door 

Sedan, $630 ... Brougham, $660... Four-Door Sedan, $675 out ever touching the clutch pedal. Makes 

.-. Convertible Coupe, $695. driving simpler, easier and safer. The big 
All prices F. O. B. Factory, Detroit, Michigan. Dodge Six has free wheeling, too. 





LONEETS ax 
Lacemakers 


TO THE 


WEST INDIES 


and the 


CARIBBEAN 


This season's ““Guest Cruises’’ are 
just as new and different as their 
forerunners were in 1903! 


those pioneering cruises, thirty 


years ago, the Great White Fleet | 


has been building friendships, 
improving shore arrangements, 
setting the pace in the Caribbean 
. . . until now six new spotless 
liners lead the procession. With 
deck sports, dancing, swimming 
in a permanent outdoor pool... 
together with the cordial, in- 
formal service for which these 
ships are noted... here's the way 
to enjoy the tropics intimately. 


from NEW YORK—A wide selection | 


of cruises of 10 to 20 days or more— 
variously to HAVANA JAMAICA 
PANAMA, COLOMBIA, COSTA 
RICA, GUATEMALA, HONDU- 
RAS. Rates vary from $125 to $220 
minimum depending upon cruise se- 
lected. Sailings every Thursday and 
Saturday. 


Similar “Guest Cruises” from 
New Orleans—Los Angeles—San Francisco 


No passports required. 
Optional shore excursions at all ports. 
TO AND 
FROM 


FIRST CLASS—between New York 
and California $180 up; between 
New Orleans and California, $180 up. 


Apply any Authorized Tourist 
Agency or United Fruit Com- 
bany, Pier 3, North River or 
332 Fifth Avenue, New York 


GREAT 
WHITE 
FLEET 


Since | 


CALIFORNIA 


TIME 


| when Depression came to smite down the 
income of all universities. 

One day last June President Hutchins 
found himself in a train with Chicago's 
| other president, an elderly man, Walter 
Dill Scott of Northwestern University. 
| Both bound for Springfield, the State cap- 
ital, they had four hours to compare notes 
on finance and other matters. 

Later in the summer, it became known 
that committees (under Banker Melvin 
Traylor for Northwestern and Packer 
Harold H. Swift for Chicago) had been 
appointed to study merger. 

When the Tribune’s Rev. John Evans 
spilled his story last week, he had little to 
add. But he thoroughly irritated every- 
body concerned, because the merger was a 
vastly complicated project and if opposi- 
tion should be organized even before a 
merger plan had been found, confusion 
would be added to complexity. 

“Conference, not action, has character- 
ized the merger proceedings,” reported 
Maroon’s Editor Barden, adding: 

“President Hutchins, whose genius for 
| organizing progressive innovations is un- 

equalled, and President Scott, whose qual- 

ities of good judgment are surpassed only 

by his appreciation of good publicity, chav e 
| had three or four conferences. fas 

Nevertheless, the annoyance provoked 
| by Newsman Evans indicated that the 
| merger had progressed and that, probably, 
only the Tribune’s kind of noise was likely 
to prevent it. Typical Tribune scare: that 
the merger would enable the University of 
Chicago to avoid $300,000 of taxes by 
getting under Northwestern’s liberal tax- 
free charter. 

A merger between the University of 
Chicago, on Chicago’s South Side, and 
Northwestern, on the North Side and far- 
ther north in Evanston, would bring under 
single control some 20,000 students. Un- 
dergraduate work would continue on both 
campuses. Some post-graduate depart- 
ments would consolidate to the south, 
some to the north. Economy is a point in 
the merger plans but not so big a point as 
certain education policies. Particularly in- 
volved is the question of medicine. Last 
year the University of Chicago hospitals 
and clinics lost $831,000. Under the mer- 
ger, Chicago would turn over its practical 








‘| work to the Presbyterian Hospital and, 


ablest men, 
This would 
notion of 


taking over Northwestern’s 
would concentrate on research. 
conform to the Rockefeller 
emphasis on research. 

Finally, all dopesters were convinced 
that President Scott, able money-raiser, 
will be exalted into a chancellorship and 
brisk Bob Hutchins, as president, will ac- 
tively direct Chicago’s dream of creating 
“the greatest University centre in the 
UL 3.” 


No 


More Chariot 
After their football team had beaten 


| Phillips Andover for the third successive 
year, the boys of Phillips Exeter Academy 
one Saturday night last month trundled 
out their Chariot of Victory, went pranc- 
ing and cavorting through the flare-lit 
streets of Exeter, N. H. Atop the chariot, 
a haywagon which three years ago replaced 
a famed old coach, perched the Exeter 
team. A bonfire blazed on the playing field | 
and the chapel bell tolled madly until after 
| midnight. 
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..-A Land of 
Colorful Contrast 


“Close-ups” of the pictur- 
esque blacks in their native 
setting—thatched kraals, 
primitive family customs, 
and age-old tribal cere- 
monies— 

In startling contrast, flour- 
ishing farms and cities, modern 
railroads and hotels, charming 
country clubs and delightful 
seaside resorts. 

And an amazing variety of 
things to see—Victoria Falls, 
Zimbabwe Ruins, Drakensberg 


Mountains, Cango Caves, gold 


and diamond mines, big game 
and many other wonderful 
sights! 


@ For full information ad- 
dress: Thos. Cook & Son— 
Wagons-Lits, Inc., 587 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, or Amer- 
ican Express Company, 65 
Broadway, New York, or any 
office of Thos. Cook & Son— 
Wagons-Lits, Inc. or the Amer- 
ican Express Company. 


It’s cheaper 
now the Gold- 
en State way— 
rail and Pull- 
man charges 
greatly re- 
duced Decem- 


GO VIA ber first. 


De luve 


Golden State 


LIMITED 
No Extra Fare 


Rock Island- Southern Pacific 
TO 


ARIZONA:CALIFORNIA 
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A Thousand Sunny Miles Through 
Winter’s Most Colorful Playground 


The Train That Challenges Comparison 


Quickest by many hours Chicago to 
Phoenix. Only through service to El 
Paso-Juarez, Tucson, Chandler, 
Palm Springs and Agua Caliente. 
Direct low altitude route—through 
sleeping cars to San Diego-Corona- 
do, Los Angeles and Santa Barbara. 
Only 61 hours Chicago to California. 
Morning and Evening Trains from Chicago 


For further information, write 


L. M. ALLEN 
Vice Pres. and Pass’r Traffic Manager 
Rock Island Lines 
713 La Salle St. Station, Chicago, Hl. 1408 


ROCK ISLAND 


THE ROAD OF UNUSUAL SERVICE 
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Amid the noise and jostle of the cele- 
bration an Exeter junior named Basil 
(Orton, son of a Smith College professor, 
stumbled and fell directly under the 
coach’s creaky wheels. Six days later he 
died of internal injuries. Last week Exeter 
authorities announced that the Chariot of 
Victory celebration, 20 years old, would 
probably be stopped. 


Rumpus at Rollins (Concl. ) 

Investigators of the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors last week 
reported on President Hamilton Holt’s 
summary dismissal 
Andrew Rice and others from Rollins Col- 
lege, Winter Park, Fla. (Trme, June 19, 
july 10, Sept. 4). President Holt was 
found to have made himself autocrat of 
Rollins. (“When you want to fire a cook, 


you don’t go out and get a committee of | 


neighbors to tell you what to do, do you?”) 


Professor Rice, no “yes-man,” had vexed | 


President Holt and other Floridans by be- 
hving much as satiric, cacographic Dean 
Swift, on whose writings he is an authority, 
might have behaved at Rollins. Professor 
Rice attacked Rollins’ debating and ath- 
etic systems, its fraternities and sororities, 
its chapel services, women teachers, in 
“frequently vehement, sometimes intem- 


perate, and in several instances discourte- | 
ous language.’’ Nonetheless he was, agreed | 


the A. A. U. P., “an unusually stimulating 
and effective teacher.” 

During the investigation President Holt, 
aserted the investigators, had equivocated, 
quibbled and lied. As long as he main- 


tained his present attitude the investiga- 
tors were obliged to damn Rollins College | 
4s an institution where no teacher could | 


be sure of his job. 

The Rellins board of trustees retorted 
tht the A. A. U. P. investigators had 
befogged the sole important issue, the dis- 
nissal of Professor Rice, by bringing up 
tenure. 
stor of bias, of prying into other dis- 
missals, of seeking to “coerce or bribe” 
= into adopting A. A. U. P. tenure 
rules. 


MISCELLANY 


“Time brings all things.” 





Bouncer 

In the Bronx, N. Y., Arline Robertson, 

1, bouncing on her bed, bounced 

trough a window, fell five stories, frac- 
é tured her skull. 


. Ndi Salad 
lire 

In Kaukauna, Wis. the fire department 
vas informed that four children of Farmer 
Martin Evers were trapped in their burn- 
ig house. Firemen refused to answer the 
call because their salaries had not been 
wid. Martin Evers’ four children were 
dumned to death. 


cme ns 


Arm 

In Oakland, Calif. doctors declined Jack 
tandon’s request that they cut off his 
ight arm, graft it on his friend Harry 


Nimars, who lost his in an automobile | 


‘ceident, 


of Professor John | 


The trustees accused one investi- | 
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WINTER CRUISES 


Also Weekly Sailings to 


ALL EUROPE 


over the Mild Southern Route 


For illustrated literature and infor- 

mation apply local agent or 
1 State St., New York; 1601 Walnut 
St., Philadelphia; 86 Arlington St., 
Boston; 944 Arcade, Union Trust 
Bldg., Cleveland; 333 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago; 386 Post St., San 
Francisco; 1806 American Bank 
Building, New Orleans; Architects 
Building, 1133 Beaver Hall Hill, 
Montreal. 
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and SOUTH AMERICA 
TWO CHRISTMAS CRUISES 
DEC. 22...SATURNIA ... 13 days. Only 7 


days away from business. Calling at Kingston, 
Panama Canal, Havana, Nassau. $167.50 up. 
DEC. 24... ROMA. 10 days. Only 5% days 
away from business. Calling at Nassau, Kings- 
ton, Havana. $145 up. 


Three Mid-Winter Cruises 


onthe SATURNIA 


JAN. 6 ... 13 Days. Kingston, Panama Canal, 
Havana, Nassau. $167.50 up. 

JAN. 20...17 Days. Nassau, La Guayra, 
Curacao, Panama Canal, Kingston, Havana. 
$215 up. 

FEB. 8... 17 Days. Only 9 days away from 


business. Same itinerary as Jan. 20th cruise, 


$215 up. to the 


MEDITERRANEAN 


HOLY LAND EGYPT 
JAN. 27...VULCANIA... 40 Days, 18 Calls. 


Remarkable Mediterranean-Adriatic itinerary 
including 8 full days at Trieste for visiting 
Northern Italy or Central Europe. Famous 
Cosulich liner calling at Madeira, Gibraltar, 
Algiers, Palma de Majorca, Cannes, Naples, 
Palermo, Patras, Ragusa, Trieste, Lisbon, Azo- 
res. First Class $435 up, TOURIST $240 up, 
FEB. 10...ROMA .. . 39 Days, 12 Calls. 
The whole Mediterranean with call at Ceuta, 
colorful African port, on favorite Lido vessel. 
Also Madeira, Naples, Phaleron (Athens), 
Istanbul, Rhodes, Haifa, Port Said, Genoa, 
Cannes, Gibraltar. First Class $485 up, 
TOURIST $270 up. 

FEB. 15 ... Conte di SAVOIA... 28 Days, 
12 Calls. Whole Mediterranean in four weeks, 
thanks to unusual speed of the only gyro- 
stabilized liner afloat. Gibraltar, Cannes, 
Monte Carlo, Genoa, Naples, Haifa, Port 
Said, Phaleron (Athens), Villefranche. First 
Class $550 up, SPECIAL CLASS $315 up, 
TOURIST $270 up. 

Other Mediterranean Cruises 

MARCH 9 .. VULCANIA . . 40 days . . 17 calls 
MARCH 24 . ROMA 40 days . . 15 calls 
APRIL 20. .. VULCANIA . . 40 days . . 16 calls 


Further Details on Request 
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ITALIAN LINE 
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Epicureans about town 
declare that The Gotham 
serves the finest of food 
and the popularity of the 
world - famous Renais- 
sance Dining Room bears 
out the truth of this 
statement. The prices are 
most reasonable. 

The Gotham Grill is one 
of the quaint spots of 
New York. There is no 
music or dancing. Here 
you will enjoy meeting 
your friends for lunch- 
eon, dinner or supper. 
Max A. Haering, Resident Mgr. 
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THE 


NEW YORK 


THE 
LUXURY 
CRUISE 


<a 
<< 


MEDITERRANEAN 


PALESTINE—EGYPT 


é 


58 Golden Days visiting 25 en- 
chanting ports in 16 countries 
LEAVES 
Newyork FEB. 8th 
Over 15,400 fascinating miles, you view an age- 
old world from an ultra-modern ship, whose 
luxury and appointments are the talk of the 
Atlantic. 
The itinerary which is the most comprehensive 
in the annals of this famous steamer includes— 
Madeira, Spain, Gibraltar, Algeria, Monte 
Carlo, Nice, Malta, Greece, Turkey, Rhodes, 
Palestine, The Holy Land, Egypt, Jugoslavia, 
Venice, Sicily, Naples, Cannes, and thence 
Southampton, Boulogne-sur-Mer, Rotterdam 
this year, fascinating Tangier, Malaga, 
Palma de Mallorca, Beirut, Corfu and Dubrov- 


nik have been added . . . and you may visit 
Rome for the Holy Year ceremonies. 


FirnST CLASS From $595, 


Tourist CLASS rrom $325, 
Apply to your local Agent or 


American Express Co., 


Frank C, Clark or 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


29 Broadway, New York 


Branches in all principal cities. Agents everywhere. 
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“Names make news.” Last week these 


names made this news: 


Elected chairman of the Yale Daily 


News for next year was Sophomore Jona- 
than Brewster Bingham, 19, youngest of 


the seven tall lean sons of tall lean Hi- 


ram (“Hi”) Bingham, Yaleman (1898), 
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Accosted by newshawks in Baltimore. 
where he had gone to have his eyes ex. 
amined by famed Ophthalmologist Wil- 
liam Holland Wilmer, J. Pierpont Morgan 
explained: “You see, if I expect to get 
any ducks my glasses must be right.” Next 
day, from a New York Rod & Gun Club 














NW ide World 


SEVEN BINGHAM Boys & PARENTS (1926) 


Pinkness, painting and pastorate took three. 


onetime Yale Professor, onetime (1924- 
33) U.S. Senator from Connecticut. Ca- 
reer doings of the other six Bingham sons: 
Woodbridge, 32, is studying for a Ph. D. 
in Chinese history at Stanford University. 
Hiram Jr., 30, one of the U. S. Foreign 
Service, is at the U. S. Embassy in Lon- 
don. Alfred Mitchell, 29, an attorney, 
helps publish the pinko fortnightly Com- 
mon Sense in Manhattan. Charles Tiffany, 
27, is an interne at the Hartford Hospital. 
Brewster, 25, who during his Yale years 
used to go on long fasts, beg food from 
startled New Haven housewives as a re- 
ligious discipline, is studying for the min- 
istry at Manhattan’s Union Theological 
Seminary. Mitchell, 23, after studying 
art in Paris, is a painter in Manhattan. 


. 


In Boston’s South Station, flaxen-haired 
Anna Eleanor Roosevelt Dall boarded 
a Pullman for Washington, gave the con- 
ductor a lower-berth ticket. Said he: “The 
President’s daughter can’t ride in an 
ordinary lower berth. We have engaged 
the drawing room for you.” Said she: 
“I’ve $4.53 here in my purse and that’s all. 
If you want to give me a drawing room 
for that I’m perfectly satisfied.” She slept 
in the lower berth. 


—_— 


Leaving a directors’ meeting of New 
York City’s BMT (subway) in the Chase 
National Bank building, Herbert Bayard 
Swope (New York World) was trapped 
for 48 minutes in a stalled elevator. At 
his office in the Heckscher Building a few 
hours later Mr. Swope was locked in the 
washroom, rattled the doorknob until a 
secretary let him out. 


blind on Spesuti Island, he shot four black 
ducks and eight canvasbacks. 
ae 

Nurses in the American Hospital in 
Paris told U. S. correspondents that a 
woman named Marguerite Clark had been 
brought into the hospital with head band- 
aged, bruises on her face, was lodged se- 
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in warm dry sunshine \ 
To rest here is sheer delight —to play out-of-doors a 
natural impulse. .. The warm, all-winter sun —‘clear, 


os =— mn A AeA 
invigorating air—low humidity--and gentle zephyr are 


i i i j : Le 
ingredierfts, which, with, the altitude constitute a master 
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schools including tlie fine University of Arizona, theatres 


golf courses —as oP atin 4 ake and sanatoria. 
seth abe Mag oe 


: : , ; 1 6g 
€ Mail coupon or wire for booklet & information re: hotels, atr, rat! © 


rescription. .. And we've 7 Cr top-note 


7 


road data, We render personal service without obligation. W inter rate 
: > Lae 
and stopovers now available on Rock Island & Southern Pacific Line 


LUCSON 


SUNSHINE-CLIMATE GLUB 


ARIZONA. 


1310--£, OLD PUEBLO BLDG,, TUCSON, ARIZONA 
Please send me your free literature 


a Address Bae 
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MAT OR CAR 


The motor cars displayed at the forthcoming Automobile 
Shows will point the styles for 1934 and future years. Go see 
them — you will find it worth your while. Especially sce one 
distinguished sroup: the cars with Body by Fisher. Because 
these are benefited by the greatest experience and artistry in 
bodyecraft, their forecast of the styles is authentic. Because each year they outnumber any 


other maker’s new models on the boulevards and highways, their styles become the vosue. 
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GENERAL MOTORS CARS ONLY: CHEVROLET 
PONTIAC * OLDSMOBILE * BUICK * LA SALLE * CADILLAC 





r 
e Just as Vogue aA 


So aad 
recent cover of which is 


reproduced here by per 


mission—foresees and 
forecasts the trend of 
women’s fashions, Body 
by Fisher forecasts 


the style in motor cars 





The following quotation is from a letter by a com- 
pany using™ U. S. Royal Heavy Service Balloons, 
size 10.50—24. 


We selected one competitive make and U. S. 
Royal tires for our new truck fleet. Now we 
are convinced that our trucks should all be equipped with U. S. 
Royals... At your suggestion we gave U. S. Tires the ‘lion’s’ share 


of the load, putting the competitive tires on the front end. The 


® Royals have treated us ‘Royally’. 


Profit by. the repeated experience of thou- 
sands of U.S. Tire users. Buy the tires that 


have proved that similarity in price and ap- 
pearance does not mean identical perform- 
f) ance. Buy U.S. Tires of Tempered Rubber— 
shown conclusively, in every test we ever made 


or had made for us, to deliver 7% to 36% more 
safe miles—without a cent more in cost to you! 
U United States dy) Rubber Company 


TEMPERED RUBBER 
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cretly in the maternity wing. Chicago 
Tribune Newshawk Edmond Taylor slipped 
into her room, recognized ‘Marguerite 
Clark” as Gladys Wallis Insull, wife of 
Runaway Samuel Insull, reported her face 
unmarked. Daily Mrs. Insull, a beauteous 
ingenue in the ’gos, has a bowl of milk 
brought to her room, dips her fingers in 
it for 15 minutes to keep her nails from 
cracking. 

In Chicago officials of the four utilities 
companies which have been paying Fugi- 
tive Insull pensions amounting to $21,000 
per year decided to stop further payments 
to him Dec. 31. 
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Before returning to Tokyo, spry, friend- 
ly little Katsuji Debuchi, who has been 
recalled as Japan’s Ambassador to the 
U. S., presented the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion in Washington with a two-foot replica 
of George Washington’s home at Mt. 
Vernon, made of mother-of-pearl and 
13,000 pearls. A gift of Kokichi Miki- 
moto, Japanese cultivated pearl tycoon, 
it had been part of his firm’s exhibit at 
the Chicago World’s Fair. 


° 











The Seminole Indians in Miami made 
Fiorello Henry LaGuardia an honorary 
member of their tribe, christened him 


Chief Tiger Killer. 
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Some 3,000 music-lovers who jammed 
the doors of the sawdust-covered stock 
pavilion of University of Wisconsin’s agri- 
cultural college forced curly-haired Violin- 
ist Fritz Kreisler to slog through mud to 
a rear entrance, postpone his concert 
until he had his shoes shined. 






Visiting in Manhattan, hulking Novel- 
ist Erskine Caldwell (God’s Little Acre, 
We Are the Living) talked about the na- 
tives in the vicinity of Auztusta, Me. where 
he now lives. Said he: “They don’t get 

























CHRISTMAS 


With A Capital See! 
DECIDE to visit the Na- 


tion’s Capital for Christmas good 
limes amid scenes cherishable 
by all the family. Make Willard 
for 
sociation, and elevation above 














reservations location, as- 





humdrum daily existence... The 














brilliant pageantry of life’s pass- 







ing show is nowhere quite like 
Ne 
WILLARD HOTEL 


“The Residence of Presidents” 











M4th and Pennsylvania Ave. 
Washington, D. C. 
H. P. Somervitte, Managing Director 
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married much in Maine. . . . The popula- 
tion is dying out from the top as well as 
from the bottom. Winter is so terrible up 
there and their stock has so petered out 
that the oncoming of fall is ealled the 
suicide season. The old people just can’t 
face another winter and so they bump 
themselves off. Down the road from 
me a piece lives a family which it would 
be extremely difficult to disentangle. The 
father has had children by his wife, his 
housekeeper and his eldest daughter. But 
this is by no means usual, for generally 
the Downeaster is too stingy to have any 
children at all.” 


In the U. S. for her first visit in nine 
years was stately Maxine Elliott (Jessie 
Dermot), 62, once famed as the most 
beauteous U. S. actress. Trained by Dion 
Boucicault, one of the numerous wives 
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Culver Service 
MAXINE ELLIoTT 
“T never really liked the theatre.” 


and leading ladies of Comedian Nat Good- 
win, she became a star in 1903. When 
Ethel Barrymore met her in 1903, she ex- 
claimed: “The Venus de ~Milo—with 
arms!” Maxine Elliott toured the U. S., 
Australia, and England, won the favor of 
Britain’s merry monarch Edward VII. A 
shrewd business woman who multiplied 
her earnings, she abruptly left the stage 
in 1920, eleven years after building Man- 
hattan’s Maxine Elliott Theatre, went to 
live at Cannes. 

To Manhattan newshawks who tried to 
coax her to reminisce about her career, 
she roundly replied: “There’s no good 
talking to me. I never really liked the 
theatre. I just happened to be in it. Night 
after night I have played in successes. 
They became drearier and drearier. They 
gave me my theatre. They provided for 
me so well that I was able to give a rela- 
tive $500,000 and she got it while I was 
still living. But they were hopeless, dead- 
ening things. Anyone who has the task of 
interviewing a former actress of repute 

might just as well be an undertaker. 
My idea of real happiness is to find some 
small corner of the world, crawl into it, 
and never again see my name in the paper 
until I die.” 
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Ciget the Winter “gire? 
(1, ° F e 
lome- Enjoy the Sunshine 

Come now and enjoy a really delightful 
climate where the rich, warm sunshine will make 
you quickly forget the snow, sleet and slush. 
Here, in Phoenix, and the surrounding towns of 
Mesa, Tempe, Chandler, Wickenburg, Glendale 
and Buckeye, every day 1s an outdoor day—clear, 
dry, warm and sunny. 

You may indulge in your favorite outdoor 
sport Or you may rest and relax in the patio of 
your own home-in-a-grove among the orange 
trees, date palms and beautiful flower gardens. 
Every type of accommodation at prices you can 
afford will add to the pleasure of your vacation— 
this winter—in this sunny Valley of Happiness. 

Write or wire us when you expect to arrive 
in Phoenix. We will be happy to meet you and 
to see that you are quickly and comfortably lo- 
cated, This service is gratis, of course. 


Reduced winter fares now effective on the 


ww Rock Island-Southern Pacific, and Santa Fe Lines. 
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111-C La Ciudad Del Sol ; 
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ADDRESS. 
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: : ity of the Sun 

' Please send me attractive free literature and booklets 
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EUROPE 


THE BEST IS YOURS 
AT LOW TOURIST FARES! 


S.S. WESTERNLAND 


December 13 


$S.S. PENNLAND 


Dec. 29, Jan. 26 





Enjoy the finest accommoda- 
tions, the broadest decks, on 
these large, magnificent liners 
..all at the-low Tourist Class 
rate! Tourist Class is “top” — 


the modern way to travel! 


$106>°” $189 up 
One Way Round Trip 


To Southampton, Havre and Antwerp. 





“On the Pennland, Westernland, Min- 
newaska and Minnetonka Tourist is 


ormOsT OCtam saevicE * 
top class. 


See your local agent. His services are free. 


RED STAR LINE 


International Mercantile Marine Company 
Main Office: No. 1 Broadway, New York 
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VAN LOON’S 
WIDE WORLD GAME 


BEST of TRAVEL GAMES 
Tickets direct play by steamship and 
airplane pieces on unique pictorial board. 
By Hendrik Willem Van Loon. For 2, 3, or 4 
players. Price, $1.50. At DEALERS’ or by mail. 


AA MILNES 
WINNIE-HE-POOH 
ba 3 ah 4 \ a | 


SHINE OR RAIN 


2 A GREAT LITTLE 


ane 


BEST GAME for LITTLE FOLKS 


Simple and exciting play by colors. 
Entirely New! For 2, 3, or 4 players. Price 
$1.00. At DEALERS’ or by mail. 


GRAND 
CAMELOT 


CAMELOT for FOUR 
BEST Board Game for 
Boys. Full of action and ex- 
citement, with medieval bat- 
tle favor all boys love. 


$2.00. DEALERS’ or by mail. 


BEST Carp Game 

Quick climaxes, exciting play! 

A charm all its own! With - . i % 
rules for the fashionable new SH : y — 
One-High ROOK. Price, 75¢ ( 29 / J 
at DEALERS’ or by mail. \& tate 
Other Famous PARKER GAMES: Ping-Pong, 


Eddie Cantor's Game ‘‘Tell-It-To-The-Judge,””’ 
PIT, Touring, Pollyanna, PEGITY, etc. 


‘*The Standard of Excellence in Games”’ 


| 
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CINEMA | 


Shamed Citizen 

In Washington last week William Fox, 
onetime head of Fox Films and Fox 
Theatres, told the U. S. Senate Committee 
on Banking and Currency about things 
that made him ashamed of being a U. S. 
citizen. In his latest version of how he was 
robbed of his g:eat enterprise he gave the 
U. S. Government as sound a drubbing 
as U. S. finance. 

High-spot in his two-day testimony 
dealt with his purchase (February-June 
1929) of a controlling interest in Loew’s, 
Inc. The deal cost him $73,000,000. Be- 
cause it included Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
as well as the Loew theatres, the deal 
made Mr. Fox incomparably the No. 1 
Cinema Man. U.S. anti-trust laws, how- 
ever, frown on such acquisition of shares 
in a competing company, and Mr. Fox 








Wide World 


WILLIAM Fox 


His tale: Mitchell to Huston to Hoover 
to Mayer to Clarke to Chase. 


kept after the Department of Justice to 
see if he could get an official okay on the 
transaction. He actually bought the Loew 
shares on the strength of a reported verbal 
agreement between one William Thomp- 
son, of the Attorney General’s staff, and 
Saul E. Rogers, Fox lawyer. Then the 
Coolidge Administration ended, the 
Hoover Administration began and—as Mr. 
Fox put it last week—“a gentleman from 
somewhere in the Minnesotas” became the 
new Attorney General. 

Fearing that the previous verbal agree- 
ment might no longer hold, Mr. Fox sought 
out the gentleman from Minnesota, who 
was William DeWitt Mitchell. Attorney 
General Mitchell referred him to Assistant 
John Lord O'Brian. Mr. O’Brian, con- 
su'ting his files, said the record showed 
not acquiescence in but disapproval of the 
Loew purchase. Said Mr. Fox to the 
Senate Committee: “You can well imagine 
that I was alarmed about all this.’’* 

Next Mr. Fox talked to Claudius Hart 


*But, legal or not, the sale made by the estate 
of Marcus Loew, and by others, had been made 


in good faith, could not be rescinded. 
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The interr-ational trade mark of the Leipzig Trade Fairs 


@ Every Spring and every Fal., the Leipzig Trade 
Fairs play host to some 7,000 exhibitors from 22 countries 
. . . and to 130,000 buyers and business men from 72 
countries. The Spring Fair opens March 4th, 
Your line of business is represented at these Fairs. 
Shrewd buyers will find the present conditions in interna- 
tional trade particularly favorable for profits. 


Inthe General Merchandise Fair (March 4-10), 5200 
firms show every possible item for the department store and 





individual store. In the Great Engineering and Building 
Fair (March 4-11), there are 1800 practical exhibits of 
machinery, building equipment, tools and manufacturing 
processes. 46 gigantic buildings house these exhibits, so 
grouped as to make comparison easy. In one week's 
time, you cover the latest offerings of the whole civilized 
world—in your line. 

We invite you to write for Booklet No. 28 which tells 
the story of the Fairs in detail. Let our New York office— 
or an Honorary Representative in your vicinity—advise 


you of certain important trade discounts, travel economies 


| and courtesies, available to Fair visitors. Leipzig Trade 


Fair, Inc., 10 East 40th Street, New York City. 





LEIPZIG 


TRADE FAIRS 


The 





Health Code: 


Drink Water 
oftener and 
more of it. 


Drink only 
Pure Water— 
The purest 





obtainable. 
Use Pure Water 
in whatever 


You brew or mix. 
DRINK OR USE 


~ Poland "Water 


POLAND SPRING COMPANY 
680 Fifth Avenue, New York 
160 N. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


AMERICAN 
MEDICAL 
ASSN 
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Huston, then Chairman of the Republican 
National Committee. Mr. Huston said 
he would look into the matter, but while 
he was looking Mr. Fox became impatient. 
So he took his troubles to none other than 
Herbert Hoover, lunching at the White 
House with the President. 

Said Mr. Fox: “I told him... that I 
had made this commitment of all these 
millions of dollars and that I was in a 
terrible place and wouldn't he please ad- 
just the matter for me.” Whereupon Mr. 
Hoover referred Mr. Fox back to the 
Attorney General. 

Soon Mr. Fox saw Mr. Huston again. 
This time Mr. Huston asked him if he 
knew Louis Burt Mayer. Since Louis 
Mayer, besides being a potent California 
Republican, was also the Mayer of Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer (which Mr. Fox was ab- 
srbing), Mr. Fox knew him very well. 
He also knew that Mr. Mayer did not ap- 
prove of the terms of the Loew sale. So 
Mr. Fox looked up Mr. Mayer. 

And, said Mr. Fox, as soon as he men- 
tioned his anti-trust troubles, Mr. Mayer 
aid: “I know all about that. I caused 
that record to be changed from a consent 
oa restriction. That was a perfectly 
imple matter for me to do.” Mr. Mayer 
added that getting the record changed 
tack again would not be “quite so easy,” 
but he thought he could accomplish it. It 
was at this point that Mr. Fox told the 
Committee: ‘“‘When I learned that a man 
had the power to go into the Department 
of Justice to change the records, I was 
rther ashamed of being a citizen of this 
mation.” But Mr. Fox no longer thinks 
that Mr. Mayer changed the record. 
When he said that,” observed Mr. Fox, 









leves that the record was changed by 
Harley Lyman Clarke, the man to whom 
Mr. Fox sold his companies in the spring 
of 1930 and who is Mr. Fox’s special and 
most bitter hate. 

Mr. Fox had so over-extended himself 
in the Loew deal, and also in paying an 
additional $20,000,000 for a group of 
British theatres, that in 1929 his com- 
panies owed about $90,000,000, all in 
short-term loans. In the summer of 192 9 
Mr. Fox was hurt in an automobile acci- 
ent, laid up for several months. Whether 
lr this or for other reasons, neither Mr. 
fox nor his bankers took the obvious step 
it selling to the public new stock in Fox 
tim and Fox Theatres. Then the market 
shh of October 1929 threw the whole 
problem of re-financing Mr. Fox into the 
banks, 

Yet Mr. Fox, the first great victim of 
he crash, came out of the corporate ruin 
ith a large sum of ready cash. He was 
iid $21,000,000 for his shares in Fox 
film, Fox Theatres and for various minor 
osiderations. Robbed or not, Mr. Fox 
‘ands as a prosperous victim. 
orev: In February 1931, Murray 

Nitherbee Dodge was a vice president 
iChase Securities Corp. and Albert Wig- 
tinWas chairman of Chase National Bank. 

Mr. Dodge sent a memorandum to Mr. 
Niggin, said that Kuhn, Loeb & Co. — 
te brought in on Fox financing, added, ‘ 

m loath to do [this] unless sn ly 
Sthe splitup of the gravy would hurt 
ty feelings.” Faced last week, with this 
temo, Mr. Dodge at first claimed that 
‘Ygravy he had meant prestige. 




























‘he was full of ego.” Mr. Fox now be- | 
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MEDITERRANEAN 


25 Most Complete Cruise 


PO RTS See the entire Mediterranean, cradle of civilization .. . from 


Gibraltar to Jerusalem, from Venice to Cairo. Live on the 
famous cruise-favorite, Empress of Australia . . . really live! 





Plunge in the Pompeiian pool . . . spend sociable hours in 
exquisitely appointed public rooms . . . learn what spacious- 


ness means. 11th successful year. Distinguished management. 


DAYS $595 up (All First Class) . . . ship cruise only. Rooms with 


bath, from $905. Buy shore excursions as you please and pay 






as you go. Standard programme of 20 excursions, $330. 





* 
Get deck plans, itinerary from Canadian Pacific... New York, Boston, 
Buffalo, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, San Francisco, Montreal and 27 


igiiah) OF other cities in U.S. and Canada...0R FROM YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT, 
AUSTRALIA FROM NEW YORK JAN. 30 
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CHERBOURG 
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«Are You Hard to Fit? 


The Florsheim Garfield will fit when others won’t. 
Scientifically designed to give free toe room, 


the Garfield eliminates “run over” shoes, relieves 





instep corns, and has a special wedged heel that 
REGULAR GARFIELD > : ea.” 6s an 
WAY WAY facilitates easy, natural walking. Style S-502. 


‘The Fa lle aia 
FLORSHEIM SHOE 


Tue FiorsHeim SHOE Company e Manufacturers ¢ Chicago 
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Christmas TIME 
AT ITS BEST! 


MiNnitMaNn — Marks minutes as a speedometer marks 
miles. Mahogany and satinwood case. $9.95. 


» 
| 
| 
t 


SRS 


frame in 
$9.95. 


$5.95. 


Modcrn alarm. Case and 
Black molded base. 
same modcl without alarm. 


SIGNALETTE 
chrome or gold finish. 
Tevart — The 


Duke Handsome black molded case 
finished bezel, ornaments and feet. 


with 
$4.50. 


gola- 


Saw the sage: “Time is precious, because 
no one has enough of it.”. . . Give Time 
for Christmas! Accurate, trouble-free elec- 
tric Time. Handsomely housed in a Tele- 
chron Clock. There are models for every 
purpose, person, purse. Warren Telechron 
Company, Ashland, Massachusetts. 
Prices subject to change without notice 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. by Warren Telechron Co.) 
SELF-STARTING ELECTRIC CLOCKS 
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Said Mr. Pecora: “Stick to gravy.” 
Said Mr. Dodge: “All right, sir. 
gravy will stick to me.” 


The 


Chase Losses. Mr. Winthrop Williams | 


Aldrich, now Chase chairman, sent an 
itemized list of his bank’s investments in 
Fox Film and General Theatres Equip- 
ment. These figures showed a total in- 
vestment of $89,330,047, now carried at 
$19.757.866. Loss to Chase: $69,572,180. 

Today, Mr. Fox, Mr. Wiggin and Mr. 
Hoover have the common bond of being 
ex-presidents and Mr. Dodge is an ex- 
vice president. 
Theatres Equipment company is in a re- 
ceivership and so is Fox Theatres. Loew’s, 
Inc. (and Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer), again 
independent, remain solvent and _pros- 
perous, having made a profit of $4,034,000 
for the year ending Aug. 31, 1933. But 
the disputed 660,000 shares of Loew’s, Inc. 
(the majority holdings bought by Mr. 
Fox) have been segregated by the U. S. 
Government. They may be sold next 
month to satisfy Fox creditors. 


Balcony Scene 


Last week a Hollywood actor lost his 
job for being drunk and disorderly on 
foreign soil. To Mexico City to make a 
picture called Viva Villa, Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer had sent Lee Tracy, famed for his 
staccato characterizations of reporters, 
press agents and politicians. Noted for his 
eccentric conviviality, Actor Tracy used to 
frequent Manhattan speakeasies with 


a 











Aci 
Lee TRACY 
“Like any drunk, I began yelling.” 


pockets full of cheese crackers and pop- 
corn. Last week when 30.000 Mexican 
cadets paraded past his hotel he appeared 
on the balcony outside his bedroom, 
wrapped in a blanket. Throwing that off, 
he shouted profanities at the crowd, waved 


his arms in insulting gestures, committed | 
was ar- | 


a nuisance. Next morning he 
rested. When he explained that he had 
forgotten what had happened, he was re- 
leased. Later-*after a Mexican lawyer 
said that his daughter had been shocked 
Actor Tracy was re-arrested, was again 
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€ Supire yf Synshine 
(On CUBA. SOUTH 
7) iK i. 


'Y 


Harley Clarke’s General | 


| GO... 
| South this winder 


Go by train in safety and luxurious com- 
fort via the Atlantic Coast Line — The 
Double Track-Sea Level Route —- fast 
through service to all resorts in the- 


S&mpice of Sunshine 


A money-saving joyous experience. No 
fuel bills. Heavy clothing not needed. 
Low living costs. Lowest railroad fares 
ever offered. 


Take your autos. They, too, 
can ride on Railroad tickets 


COOPERATING RAILROADS — 


N.Y.N.H. & H.R. R., Penna. R.R., RF. & P., Big 
Four, Michigan Central, Wabash, Ill. Central 
Chicago & E. Ill., L.&N., F. E. C. Railway 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE 
Che Standacd Raileoad of the South 


DO YOU LIVE INA 
GENERAL GRANT 
MANSION? 


—Own property that doesn’t pay its 
taxes? 
—Like to hunt for old farms, plan 
some day to remodel one? 
—Worry about offices that won't 
rent? 
—Have a store that’s years behind 
its merchandise? 
—Hold a foreclosure on someone’s 
“folly’’? 
— Suffer frum one of a dozensymptoms 
of bad architecture? 
Then NEW HOUSES And Other 
Buildings FROM OLD is for you. 
The editors of THE ARCHITEC- 
TURAL FORUM have packed its 
72 pages with more than 100 
“before and after’? photographs, 
dozens of plans, and text telling 
you all the facts about every type 
of modernization and remodeling. 





Practical details for the layman— 
what can be done, and why, how 
much it costs to doit. The most 
complete and authoritative man- 
ual on Remodeling and Moderni- 
zation ever published. 


Price 50c postpaid 
THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 
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released. While authorities were investi- 
gating, he secretly climbed into an air- 
plane, fled to El Paso. When he arrived 
he told what he remembered about the 
incident: “I was just helping them cele- 
brate. I'd been on a cabaret party and 
had some drinks and, like any drunk, 
began yelling. Someone yelled back and 
| shouted ‘Why don’t you go to Hell?’” 

The Tracy episode kindled into flame 
had feeling already caused by complaints 
hat Viva Villa was rowdily derogatory 
to revolutionary Mexico. Nellie Campo- 
bello, adopted daughter of the late Pancho 
Villa, now director of the dance depart- 
ment of the public education ministry, 
called the film an “insult to Mexico” 
because one scene in it depicted her father 
experimenting with a civilized bathroom 
1s though he had never seen one before. 

To President Abelardo Rodriguez, Vice 
President Louis B. Mayer of Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer promptly wired his apol- 
ozies: “The insult offered by this actor 
to the Mexican cadet corps has embar- 
rassed and shocked the Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer organization fully as deeply as it 
his the Mexican people. As a result of 
this actor’s deplorable behavior, Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer has removed him... 
not only from Viva Villa but can- 
celed his long term contract. 

With no likelihood that Mexico City 
would welcome new performers to retake 
the picture, most of the Viva Villa film 
so far completed was burned in an air- 
plane crash near El Paso, Tex. 
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The New Pictures 


The Right to Romance (RKO). The 
problem child of RKO, Ann Harding, 
ippears always in pictures which take the 
pulse of such throbbing questions as the 
double standard, woman’s place in the 
home or how much a girl should tell her 
fiancé. This time she is a celebrated 
lacial surgeon, successful in her profes- 
son but harassed by longings for Ro- 
mance. She marries a playboy (Robert 
Young) whose chief interests are listening 
(0 football games on the radio and loop- 
ing-the-loop, only to discover her mistake 



































































should have married (Sari Maritza). “I 
lorgot that I was grown-up,” says she to 
he patient young doctor (Nils Asther) 
who has been waiting until she found it 


mpty a flask when she is upside down. 


«& 








|, Christopher Bean (Metro-Goldwyn- 
-ayer). At the house of a placid, kindly 
‘ew England physician there arrives one 
hy an art dealer who is curious about a 
young man, a painter, who died there many 
years before. The art dealer is foliowed 
‘yothers of his kind. It turns out that the 
r Christopher Bean’s paintings, con- 
‘dered worthless while he was alive, are 
‘W worth fabulous sums. The art dealers 
es to know whether the doctor had kept 
any, 

The impact of this situation on the 
“octor (Lionel Barrymore ), his avaricious 
mite (Beulah Bondi), his daughters and 
tt family retainer (Marie Dressler), pro- 


i time to patch up after an airplane | 
rash the face of the girl her husband | 


out. Typical shot: Sari Maritza trying to | 
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How to teach your son 


the habit of thinking things out for himself 





HESE are the years in which your 

boy’s body and brain are developing 
the habits that will make or break him 
later. Help him now to form the most im- 
portant of all habits . . . that of thinking 
for himself. Use Lionel Trains . .. as so 
many parents have . . . to develop self- 
reliance, manual skill, initiative and mental 
keenness; for Lionel Electric Trains are 
much more than toys, they are a real edu- 
cational medium. They make problems a 
fascinating game. 


Help him learn as he plays 


Clip the coupon below. Take it to a Lionel 
dealer. He will give you, FREE, the new 
52-page Lionel Model Railroad Planning 
Book to help you select the right train for 
your boy. Note: [fit is not easy for you to 
go to a Lionel dealer’s store—mail the 
coupon to us and we will send you this 


~ 
Wl on Lionel’s 


thrilling 

True Railroad Adventures.” 
Every W ednesday at 5:00 P. M. and 
Sunday at 4:00 P. M., ES. 1T., over 
NBC -lf JZ Network starting No- 
vember 5th. Look in your newspaper 
under‘“True Railroad Adventures.” 





















expensive book if you send 10c to cover 
handling and mailing costs. 


Chug! Chug! Chug! 
© ‘ 
An Amazing Invention 

This year Lionel Electric Trains feature 
the “CHUGGER” ... an exclusive Lionel 
patent. This clever achieves a 
startlingly realistic imitation of a loco- 
motive’s exhaust, making Lionel Trains 
sound as well as look like the real thing. 
Another remarkable and unique feature of 
all Lionel Electric Trains is REMOTE 
CONTROL which permits the locomotive 
to be started, stopped or reversed from 


device 


any distance. Lionel Electric Trains can 
be bought for as little as $7.95. Lionel-Ives 
Electric Trains with Transformer-Station 


$5.75. . . Lionel-Ives Mechanicals (for 


Junior) as low as $1.50. (Prices 
subject to change.) 


at your 
dealer’s r 


LIONEL CORPORATION, Dept. T-1, 15 East 26th Street, New York City 


I enclose 10¢ to cover handling and mailing costs for my copy of the new Lionel Railroad Planning Book. 


Name_ 
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Gifts 


ERE are just a few of the out-of- 
the-ordinary gifts your Taylor dealer 
bd d ry ‘Ty’ 
is now showing. There are Taylor weather 
and temperature gifts to please every 
member of the family at prices from $1 


| TELL YOU WHEN THE 
AIR IS TOO DRY FOR HEALTH 


Here’s a gift that will be 
treasured in any home. 
It’s the TAYLOR HU- 
MIDIGUIDE—for health 
and comfort. Tells when 
the atmosphere is too dry. 
Shows temperature, too. 
Hampton Model No. 
5538, ebony finished 
case, 6" x 4" with chrome 
highlights. Price $5. 


I'M NAMED 
FOR ADMIRAL BYRD 


Travelers, especially those who fly, will like this 
new travel set, called the Admiral Byrd, with his 
permission. Includes compass and altitude indica- 
tor that tells how high up you are. Soft leather case 
that slips in pocket. No. 2050—%50 complete. 


| TELL WHAT THE WEATHER 
IS GOING TO BE 


Snow, blow, freeze, or thaw? TAYLOR STORMO- 
GUIDE tells 12 to 24 bours in advance. A useful gilt. 
Satin black, chrome tfim, 5” x 5’’. No. 2257—$10. 


to $50. But remember that such gifts, 
unless accurate, are useless. The name 
Taylor is your guarantee of accuracy and 
full value. It is worth looking for and 
insisting upon. 


I’M GOOD LOOKING 
IN ANYBODY’S ROOM 


This TAYLOR WALL 
THERMOMETER jis or- 
namental, as well as use- 
ful. It’s 7 inches long, 
with red Permacolor tube. 
A help in avoiding colds, 
and a fine Christmas gift. 
Blue, brown or red. No. 
5107. Price $2. 


SOMEBODY 
NEEDS ME ON HIS DESK 


TAYLOR STANDING 
THERMOMETER. Just 
the thing. Give him this 
useful thermometer to or- 
nament his desk. It’s 5 
inches high, satin black 
finish, blue lacquered 
scale, with white metal 
trim, scroll base, indoor 
temperature range, red 
Permacolor tube. No, 
5358. Price $1.75. 
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duces an unusually dextrous and amusing 
comedy, partly in the mood of Moliére 
farce, as it exposes greed and ingratitude 
in Dr. Haggett, partly as romance when 
it turns out that the Haggett’s old-maid 
servant is not only the subject of a magnifi- 
cent Bean portrait but also Bean’s widoy, 
tenderly devoted to his memory. 

Produced last winter as a play, Christo. 
pher Bean emerges in the cinema only 
mildly impaired by scenes such as a wild 
ride in a dilapidated Ford and a preposter- 
ous interlude in a Pullman car, inserted 
to give Marie Dressler a chance to execute 
her comic chompings, blinkings and 
shoulder twitchings. Good shot: Beulah 
Bondi, when she wants him to cheat their 
old servant, urging Lionel Barrymore to 
think with his eyes closed. 


Empty Chair 

“There are several ways of bringing 
that empty chair into such prominence 
that the whole dinner will seem to revolve 
around it. If the means described should 
sound theatrical, that is only because we 
have come to associate J.IGHT AND ITS 
EFFECTS with the theatre. Try throw- 
ing over the back of the empty chair some 
soft material in cream or old ivory. ... 
Place |a light] below the chair, but so the 
light shines up into it. Just before the 
Grace is sung, switch off all the lights in 
the room except ... the light which 
shines on the chair. Its presence will be 
felt throughout, even though the other 
lights go up again after the people are 
seated.” —IJnstructions for Golden Rui 
Dinners. 

Such an empty chair, thus illuminated. 
was to stand next to that of Toastmaster 
John Huston Finley at a large but frugal 
dinner in Manhattan’s Hotel Roosevelt 
this week. Throughout the land were to 
be other empty chairs at other dinners in 
behalf of Golden Rule Week. Their pur- 
pose is to put people in a mood for charity 

The empty chair with its lighting effect, 
recommended to all Golden iule church 
or community dinners, was evolved by 
Charles Vernon Vickrey, onetime Neat 
East Relief worker who in 1923 invented 
International Golden Rule Sunday, ex 
panded it in 1929 to Golden Rule Week 
formed the Golden Rule Foundation to 
promote it. 

Ns) SF aR 
Churches Tempted 

An office on the twenty-second floor o! 
Chicago’s Mather Tower last week had its 
finger on the pulse of the U. S. churches 
The pulse beat briskly. Throughout 
the land, ladies’ aid societies, missionary 
circles and altar guilds were becoming 
“Good News Broadcasters.” At the rate 
of 11,000 per day the ladies were signing 


| up for a simple scheme by which they 


ist 


would make money for their churches ju 
by buying, and getting other ladies to buy, 
certain nationally-advertised products. In 
full swing was the “Goodwin Plan. 
Adolph Oettinger Goodwin, 42, Baptist, 
is a onetime newsman (Raleigh, N. Cc 
Times), onetime adman (Critchfield & Co. 
William H. Rankin Co., MacManus, Inc.). 
With $250,000 capital he formed Goodwin 
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Corp. His scheme is to build up a con- 
sumer market by getting church people to 
gll products on commission. The church- 
going salesladies get 2% “remuneration 
which they “may” turn over to their 
church—a technicality to sidestep re- 
sraint-of-trade statistics. Wrappers or 
sles slips establish proof of sale. The 
manufacturer whose product is thus sold 
agrees to spend at least 3% of the addi- 
tional volume of sales on newspaper ad- 
vertising in the locality covered. The 
manufacturer also agrees to pay Goodwin 
Corp. 15% of the volume of new business. 
Goodwin Corp. has sent goo agents into 
the field to recruit “Good News Broad- 
casters” from the churches. Last month 
30,000 had been signed up, last week 130,- 
000, with more & more names piling up in 
the Chicago office whose staff now includes 
116 employes. Goodwin Corp. promises 





TTT 


er 





GOODNEWSER GOODWIN 
. would cheapen millions of ladies? 


to issue its list of products when 250,000 
Good News Broadcasters have been re- 
cruited. With each Broadcaster working 
on at least ten families the potential mar- 
ket is 10,000,000 consumers. Each Good- 
win sales list would include one, and only 
one, article of its kind and price. Thus 
me list might include Pepsodent as its 
le tooth-paste, another Pebeco. Not 
lore than 500,000 Good News Broad- 
asters would handle one list. 

Promoter Goodwin estimated last week 
that 225,000 U. S. churches would be bene- 
ited by his plan. To make it even more 
ilatable, the prospectus announces that 
manufacturers whose products appear on 
the lists must agree to use “‘a portion” of 
Increased profits to raise wages, shorten 
tours, improve labor conditions, eliminate 
thild labor, 

But the scheme failed to tempt the more 
lant pastors of Christ’s flock. Said the 
Uiristian Century last week: 

“It is amazing that an intelligent church 

Yoman can be taken in by it. . . . The 
whole atmosphere of their church life will 
‘echeapened and commercialized by their 
Mircipation in it.... The Christian 
church has its own dreams, and it will not 
Mejudice their realization . on behalf 
N the acquisitive dreams of any private 
Merest whatsoever.” 
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“Looks like Siler 
cleans like China” 


STAINLESS 
RUSTLESS 
STEEL 


Cooking utensils of Permaware do not rust, stain, dent or chip. 
They can be kept permanently bright and shining with mere soap 
and water. They’re New, with a capital N!—A Christmas gift 


cvery home loving woman will appreciate. 


Permaware is made of Silcrome, the modern alloy, lighter and 
stronger than steel, inert to acids, stainless, rustless. Silcrome is 
making profits for many manufacturers, in the food industry, in 
mines, oil fields, refineries, cutlery, hardware and sporting goods 
—wherever parts are exposed to corrosion or high temperatures. 
The Ludlum Engineering Staff exists to develop new uses for Sil- 
crome—to help you use it profitably, in your plant or in your 


product. Grades, physical properties and application recommen- 


dations will be forthcoming if you will address the Research 


Department, Ludlum Steel Company, Watervliet, New York. 


* 


“PERMAWARE”’ cooking utensils are made 


by the Corcoran-Brown Lamp Company, Cin- 
cinnati,O hio, from Silcrome Strip, rolled by 


The Superior Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
I I 5 ‘WE 00 OUR Pant 


SILCROME 


STAINLESS STEEL 


HOT AND COLD ROLLED STRIP, BILLETS, BARS, WIRE, SHEETS, PLATES 


LUDLUM 


LUDLUM STEEL COMPANY ¢ WATERVLIET, NEW YORK 
TOOL STEELS — SILCROME — NITRALLOY — CARMET METALS 





SWANK 
DAYTIME 


Pr sit Links and 

A ‘oliar Holder. In box 
$2.00. Other sets up to 
$5.00. 


SWANK EVENING SET 
Stoked pearl Cuff 
Links, Vest Buttons 
and Studs —$8.00. 
2r Swank 
Sets 
-00. 


Correct Jewelry is es- 
sential to smart dress 
day or evening. Look 
for the name SWANK 
when you buy — it 
guarantees the quality. 


e Klip 
with Col- 
r rhein: 
boxed 
$1.00. 


AT 
JEWELERS 
AND SMART 
MEN’S SHOPS 


we 00 oun pam 


Jewelry Accessories for Men 
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| ings in a letter to President 


TIME 
PRESS 


Order No. 1 
In Washington last week the correspond- 


ents who cover the Treasury Department 


hit upon an item of news which made them 
wince. It was General Order No. 1 of 
Acting Secretary Morgenthau, to the effect 
that hereafter all Treasury news must 
come from him or a single press relations 
expert. The order meant that newsmen 
could no longer gossip, even anonymously, 
with subordinate Treasury officials who for 
years had given them many a friendly 
steer through the complexities of fiscal 
affairs. Largely because these informal and 
informative contacts had lately resulted in 
Treasury news and views out of harmony 
with the President’s monetary program 


- 











Wide World 


HERBERT E. GASTON 


He became a funnel. 


Secretary Morgenthau clay pped on his gag 


as a matter of uniform administrative 


| policy. 


The man he selected to control Treasury 
news was Herbert E. Gaston, onetime 
night editor of the defunct New York 
World, who helped found the liberal 
Federated Press service as a medium for 
labor news. Even the fact that an experi- 
enced and liberal minded confrere had 
been given the job was not enough to make 
the correspondents believe Mr. Morgen- 
thau’s disavowal of censorship. Always 
quick to resent such tactics the corre- 
spondents promptly expressed their feel- 
Roosevelt at 


| Warm Springs: 





“We... formally protest against the 
rigid restrictions imposed by Mr. Morgen- 
thau. The Secretary’s order includes 
factual or statistical information ordinarily 
available to the Press through officials. 

It is our belief that the goodwill be- 
tween the Treasury Department and the 
Press, built up in the last 15 years, has 
beaks seriously impaired. 

Well aware was President Roosevelt of 
the political necessity of keeping on good 
eee with the Press, of the impossibility 
& every news leak at the 
Next day Secretary Morgenthau 


of stopping each 
Treasury. 


|| select Iowa’s supreme baby. 
| an infant must surpass 98.5% perfec- 
| tion. 
| have a flawless physique and temper 


| bon baby? 





thousands of 


| ents 
|| Moines Register 
|| golden backbone of Iowa’s dependable 
| buying 
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TIME says this must be labeled an ad- 
vertisement but we still insist it’s nes, 


PARENTS 


Commonwealth’s Wet Nurse 
1,000 Yells. Once a year Iowa’s 


proudest parents bring their progeny 
to the state fair in Des Moines to 
To win, 


If no Botticelli cupid, it must 


to make The Des Moines Register and 
Tribune front page as Iowa’s No, 1 


| baby. 


Inquiry. What creates a blue-rib- 
Is it made in heaven or 
confected of violet rays and vitamins? 


|| Warmed by gurgles and coos, The 
| Register and Tribune asked the de luxe 
mothers a few questions, 


Janice Howe, Rolfe, Iowa 
«++ 98.98 perfect 


Of mothers who paid 


Grade A. 


| $3 to enter their babies, 90% read reg- 


ularly “the newspaper lowa depends 
upon”*; 226 had read it steadily for 
an average of 9 years each in 47 of 
Iowa’s 99 counties. 

Baby Kisser. Never has Iowa's 
august daily kissed a baby. Yet many 
Iowa’s young mothers 
ask it annually for tips on diapers, mip- 
ples, thumb sucking and other infan- 
tile problems. It supplies more baby 
lore, they testified, than Iowa’s aunts 
and grandmothers combined. 

De Luxe. If such superb mothers 
virtually let this paper hold their 
babies they obviously rely on its ad- 

These de luxe par- 

who read The Des 
and Tribune are the 


vertisements too. 
and friends 


recently so happily 
federal enactments fr 


power, 
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the farmer, 
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ion, 230,000. 
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realized his mistake when he modified 

General Order No. 1 so that correspond- 

ents could still interview minor officials on 

matters of fact but reserved for his own 

office all statements of policy and opinion. 
mas Se 

" . 

Tiny Tower 

When sailors sew they need a stitch 

That’s strong as any ropey hitch. 

Can you read little words? If you can 
this is a story for you. Let me see, what 
would you like it to be about? A cat? 
Yes, that would make a nice story. Do you 
have a cat? 


Here’s a picture of the Puppety Pops! 


These fragments are parts of poems, 
stories, Captions printed last week in a 
new national magazine for children. Tiny 
Tower, published by Tower Magazines, 











30sco Cass 


“Can 





you read little words?” 


Inc., is to be sold, like the four other 
Tower products (Home, Mystery, New 
Movie, Love) in Woolworth stores for 10¢. 
In addition to stories about cats, pictures 
of Puppety Pops and verses with dangerous 
thymes, the first issue of Tiny Tower 
tontained a page of jokes and puzzles, a 
page of magic tricks, cut-out patterns, 
imumerable marginal drawings and an ad- 
vertisement, on the back page, for Royal 
lypewriters. Because Tower executives 
believe that the children’s field contains 
gteat possibilities. future issues of Tiny 
Tower will contain more advertising for 
hoppets. 

Editor of Tiny Tower is Bosco Cass, 
who uses her real name. Edna Cass Noll 
mly when signing the adult poetry sh¢ 
sometimes writes. She graduated seven 
years ago from Emerson College, where 
she gave weekly readings in Boston’s Little 
Children’s Theatre. Later Bosco Cass be- 
fame a performer in a Shubert musi- 
medy, a clothes model, a schoolteacher, 
‘teader for a literary agent. Her notions 
= Tiny Tower she tries out on public 
shool children. When they disapproved 
%amodernistic Santa Claus on the cover, 
she substituted an old-fashioned one, teas- 
Mga fox-terrier. To the first issue of Tiny 
twer Bosco Cass contributed a 


song 


illed Christmas Stars: 
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A product which she profession 


has long been waiting for... 


44 


writes one N. J. dentist and in 90 days 3,500 others 
have told us the same thing in almost the same words 





ORCESTER Salt Toothpaste, a 

new scientific product formula- 
ted by outstanding dental authorities, 
brings you 7 important benefits:— 


1. It cleans teeth thoroughly. 


2. It stimulates the circulation of the 
gums; it helps make them firm; and 
it helps heal tender, bleeding gums. 

3. It brings out the natural lustre of 
the teeth by coagulating film de- 
posits so your toothbrush can re- 
move them easily. 


4. It is safe—no gritty substance to 
injure the teeth—no caustics to 
injure the gums. 

5. Its mildly antiseptic qualities pur- 
ify the breath. 


WORCESTER SALT TOOTHPASTE 









































































6. It stimulates the flow of saliva and 
so helps your mouth keep itself 
clean and wholesome. 


7. It neutralizes-mouth acids quickly 
and so helps prevent these acids from 
harming the enamel of your teeth. 


LASTS TWICE AS LONG!—Wor- 
cester Salt Toothpaste lasts twice as 
long as ordinary paste because you 
need only 42 as much on your brush 
to do a thorough job—to use more is 


both unnecessary and wasteful. 


IMPORTANT: —Worcester Salt Toothpaste is now 
on sale in 1000 towns and cities but if, because of its 
newness, your druggist does not have it, we shall be 
glad to mail you a tube postpaid for the retail price, 
35¢, or 3 tubes for $1.00. Save this as a reminder. 
Worcester Salt Company, America’s oldest refiners 


of pure salt, 40 Worth Street, New York, U. S. A. 
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FEAST-FEAT 
Brings Back Xmas Climax 


At the turn of the twentieth century 
American women gladly spent one-quarter 
of their lives in home kitchens. Today 
other duties, modern pleasures, encroach 
on kitchen hours, make ridiculous Grand- 
mother’s daily routine. Foods, the prepa- 
ration of which requires long monotonous 
shifts over kitchen ranges, challenged the 
ingenuity of commercial food-purveyors. 

To cook, package, distribute certain 
prepared dishes, ready to serve, is easy 
enough. Not so easy, though, to make 
them taste like home-mixed, home-cooked 





GusTATORY PEAK 
. No slimsy mixture” 


victuals when served. This is especially 
true of the traditional Christmas desserts: 
mince pie and plum pudding which, prop- 
erly concocted, involve weeks of prepara- 
tion. Hence, despite the fact they are, 
easily, Numbers One and Two holiday des- 
serts, mince pie and plum pudding have, 
until recently, been losing ground, victims 
of modern kitchen trends. 

A rubber ball, hitting bottom bounces 
back. Likewise, now, mince pie and plum 
pudding. Millions of mince pies, plum pud- 
dings will this Christmas appear on Amer- 
ican dinner tables. Chiefly responsible for 
this upturn is the House of Heinz. long 
established preparers, preservers of ready- 
to-serve foods with genuine home-made 
flavors. Heinz mince meat, Heinz plum 
pudding are such that probably no eater 
could tell from grandmother-made des- 
serts. To achieve these results it was nec- 
essary for Heinz to obtain authentic 
home-kitchen recipes, follow them to the 
letter. 


Pie-eyed, Pudding-minded 
This feast-feat of Heinz has already 
shown results. Mince pie, hot and cold; 
sauce-covered plum pudding are fast re- 
gaining their rightful places on the tables 


of American homes. Men and women who 
hanker for truly olden-time mince pie or 
plum pudding need but sample the delec- 
table products of Heinz to re-create the 
gustatory peaks of childhood Christmas 
junkets. 


Valencia and Greece 

No slimsy mixture of comestibles is 
Heinz mince meat, one of the “57 Vari- 
eties’, made from an authentic early 
American recipe. Present in it are fresh 
prime beef such as butchers put aside for 
favored fussy customers; seeded raisins 
fetched from Valencia; genuine Grecian 
case currants; choice suet; firm juicy 
apples; candied citron; orange and Jemon 
peel. From an ancient English recipe Heinz 
plum pudding, another of the “57 Vari- 
eties’’, is made, without deviation, without 
compromise. 


Rich, Red Drops 
Today millions of hands. stubby, slen- 
der, graceful, clumsy, will grasp long 





HAnps oF ALL NATIONS 
“Grasp long bottles... pour” 


bottles, and pour onto baked beans, hash, 
fish cakes, dozens of other foods, rich red 
drops of Heinz tomato Ketchup. Millions 
of men, women and children daily relish 
its rich, seasoned flavor, not knowing, be- 
yond their own decided preferences, why 
this Heinz-product far outsells all other 
ketchups. 


Food Facts Aired 

Foodviser to millions of American 
women, through her pages of food facts 
in most great magazines, Josephine Gibson 
now has added to her followers, millions 
of radio listeners. Every Monday, Wednes- 
day and Friday morning, over a 
nationwide N.B.C. network she 
broadcasts, as “Hostess Coun- 
sel”, facts and hints on food 
preparation, of an unusual sort. 


HEINZ 57 VARIETIES 
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On the night before Christmas way up in 
the sky 

The stars are all blinking as moonbeams | 
sail by. 

They like us to notice their gay 
light 

So look up and thank them for shining so 
bright. 


Sparkling 








Personals 


“If the man who caused the death of seven 
lives by 
October 


placing a bomb in an 
will openly confess, he 
himself years of mental torture 
his conscience. A Victim.” 


This New York Herald Tribune adver- 
tisement, obviously referring to the crash 
of a passenger plane in Indiana, last week 
afforded a rare treat to regular readers of 
Public Notices in U. S. newsheets. ‘“Per- 
sonal” columns in London papers are 
usually full of interesting and mysterious 
appeals, appointments and code messages. 
{n the U. S. they are taken up almost ex- 
clusively by statements from husbands 
who will no longer be responsible for their 
wives’ debts, eccentric job-hunters, Mexi- 
can divorce lawyers and, in Manhattan, 
the dismal efforts of one Hiram Mann to 


airliner in 
will save 
and free 





| get himself elected to Congress on a plat- 


form of back pay for Brooklyn Navy 
Yard workers. 

Connoisseurs of personals have lately 
been able to indulge their taste in the se- 
date, intensely bookish Saturday Review 
of Literature. In May of 1932 the Satur- 
day Review’s gnomish little Editor Henry 
Seidel Canby accepted the magazine’s first 
personal. Last week’s issue contained two 
columns. Samples: 





“WANTED, Young 
twenty-four and thirty-four, expert 
scavenger, for a party. Must be tall, 
personable, poised, and above all quick- 
witted. Locality, Boston. Box 362.” 
“YOUNG LADY, 28, who, stationed 
in a lonely mission station in the jungles 
of India, has not seen a white man to 
talk with in a year, would welcome cor- 
respondence with a man of 30 or over, 
interested in books, music, folks and real 
living, who is as_ lonely she is. 
‘Teddy.’ ” 

“YOUNG man, isolated from all 
congenial companions, desires corre- 
spondence with young man interested 
in literature and music. Write R. W. 
Billings, Plainfield, Mass.” 


man_ between 


as 


Ze. 


Other issues of the Saturday Review 
have contained as many as three columns 
of personals, some sensible, some so quaint 
that readers have suspected its large, ex- 
pansively whimsical Colyumist Christo- 
pher Morley of writing them. Sample: 


“BRRRR! Does the beautiful blonde 
with the blue eyes in Chicago wish to 
continue the discussion of things liter- 
ary with the dark-haired man motoring 
to the Arctic Circle? Say yes, please. 
Will be in Windy City w ith trunkful of 
icicles October 11th. THAW MAN.” 


The Saturday Review’s personal column 
started when Poet Louis Untermeyer re- 
turned from a trip to Sardinia with a 


| donkey which he wanted to sell. He ac- 
| cepted Editor Canby’s suggestion to ad- 


| vertise it in the Saturday Review. 


Edi- 


tor Canby and Colyumist Morley insist 
that none of the advertisements is written 


| in the office. 
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y up in 


AERONAUTICS | 


K-7 
Near Kharkov, Russia, last week Soviet- 
built K-7, biggest landplane in the world 
| (128 passengers), crashed to death its 14 
_ occupants. All were highly skilled aviation 
technicians and pilots, of whom U.S. 5S. R. 
has had a shortage since last September 
when another crash killed seven techni- 
cians and executives (Trme, Sept. 18). 
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adver- | No Accident 
> crash Late one afternoon last month in Jack- 
t week } sonville, Fla. Gordon Morange Stanton 
ders of | was driving his automobile along Ortega 
“Per- ] Boulevard three blocks from the home of 
rs are § his wife’s wealthy parents. His only com- | 
terious J panion was his pet bulldog. On a curve | 
‘ssages. } the car overturned. The dog was killed | 
ost ex- J instantly. Stanton died that night. 
sbands Inconsolable was Louise Turck Stan- | 
r their J fon, a slight, dark-haired woman of 32. | 
Mexi- } She had her husband’s casket brought to | 
hattan, | the Turck home where they had spent their | 
ann to ¥ one year of married life. She slept beside 
a plat- it on a daybed in the reception hall. After 
Navy ] the funeral she resumed her flying which 
two years before had led to her romance 
lately } with Gordon Stanton at the municipal | 
the se- § airport. 
Review One morning last week she drove to the 
Satur- | airport, ordered a plane with “plenty of | 
Henry gasoline.”” With a cheery wave to the 
Ss first J field crew she took off, headed east, toward 
ed two | the Atlantic. | 


After four hours an anxious field man- | 
ager wandered to her automobile, found a 
bundle of letters. One was addressed to | 
him. It read: | 

“I’m just going out into space to find 
out what it’s all about and if there isn’t 
anything—that’s O. K. too. There’s not 
a plane on the field that could reach me 
(and return) or do anything if they could. 

. You must absolutely keep any of the 
men from doing any dangerous searching. 
... 1 can guarantee that it wouldn't 
any good. Sorry to have it that way but 


do 





its better than having an aviation ‘ac- 

cident.’ ”” 

$10,000,000 Airports 
eview Fairly popping with earnest energy 
lumans U. S. Director of Aeronautics Eugene 
yuaint Luther Vidal turned last week from $700 
e, eX- airplanes and $6,000,000 seadromes to 
iste imnounce plans for 2,000 new landing 
Las fields. The fields will be a gift of the 


Government to small cities and towns 

ind, indirectly, to the unemployed. Their | 
purpose is to extend the Federal airways 
system into remote sections, to increase 
the number of fields for safe intermediate 
ndings, to stimulate local private flying. 
To do the job Director Vidal got Civil 
Works Administration to allot $10,000,000 
ot which more than 80% will go for wages 
0 50,000 laborers. At an average cost 
0t $5.000 each the landing fields will be 

unpretentious, unlighted, will consist in | 
Most cases simply of two landing strips 
3000 ft. by 300 ft. Municipalities will 
provide only the unimproved land, will 
an road-building machinery if they have 
any, 














Te CAFFEIN keeps 
you awake, or does things to your 
nerves and digestion, Sanka Coffee 
has a gift for you. 

This gift is complete freedom 
from all the ill-effects caffein inflicts 
upon you. 

For Sanka Coffee is real coffee, 
with 97% of the caffein removed!... 
delicious coffee you can drink at any 
time without regrets! 


In case that sounds almost too 






REAL COFFEE—97% CAFFEIN-FREE 
DRINK IT AND SLEEP! 





WE 00 OUR PART 


good to be true, make the famous 
night-test. Drink your first cup of 
Sanka Coffee at night. You'll find 
it as delicious a coffee as ever passed 
your lips. 


And next morning, after a sound 
night’s sleep, you'll know that this 
is a coffee that will not keep you 
awake. 


Your grocer sells Sanka Coffee in 
vacuum-sealed cans, with the guar- 
antee of your money back if it does 
not live up to your hopes. Sanka’s 
all-purpose grind makes excellent 
coffee, by any method, including 
drip. A product of General Foods. 


GENERAL FOODS 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Enclosed find 10c in stamps to cover the 
cost of mailing and packing, for which please 
send me a '/;-lb. sample can of Sanka Coffee. 


Name_ 





Street 


0 ae a 
This offer expires July 1, 1934 
—not good in Canada 


























































Pigs go to Jones & ve 


” gee 
~ and then begins 
the tale of ~ 


- From the Little Pigs 
the Pork Roasts ,Chaps 
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are ground in ne ° > 
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Boycott Into Protest 
When the American Olympic Associa- 
tion met last week in Washington every- 
one knew it would be asked to do some- 
thing about the status of German Jewish 
athletes and the 1936 Olympic Games in 
Berlin. When the meeting adjourned, 
many a delegate was still not clear as to 

exactly what he had done. 
| The question was first formulated in the 
annual convention of the Amateur Ath- 
letic Union at Pittsburgh, immediately 
preceding the Olympic meeting. There 
bald, white-fringed Gustavus Town Kirby 
took the floor. He recalled the meeting 





| of the International Olympic Committee 
last June at Vienna, 


where German dele- 
gates promised not to exclude Jews from 
their teams. Since then, said Mr. Kirby, 
Jews had not only been barred from teams 
but by various Nazi rules had even been 
prevented from training. He offered a 
resolution calling upon the American 
Olympic Association to refuse to send a 
U. S. team to Berlin “unless the [German 
attitude] is so changed in fact as well as 
in theory as to both permit and encourage 
German athletes of Jewish faith or her- 
itage to train, prepare for and participate 
in the Olympic Games of 1936.” The res- 
olution was loudly adopted. On to Wash- 
ington marched . A. A. U.’s delegates. 

Meanwhile the German Olympic Com- 
mittee retorted that its Vienna pledge 
would be strictly observed, denied that any 
discrimination against Jewish athletes was 
contemplated. But the American Olympic 
Association had ample evidence of dis- 
crimination, not by Government decree 
but by Nazi-dominated athletic organiza- 
tions. Boxing clubs banned Jews alto- 
gether. In hockey, Jews were removed 
from the first three teams. According to 
the Ullstein Vossische Zeitung, Jews were 
to be excluded from tennis “but individual 
clubs could retain members belonging in 
old established families.” 

Nevertheless the cautious 
Olympic Association was not to be 
peded into adopting the A. A. U.’s “boy- 
cott” plan. Against fiery old “Gus” Kirby 
stood equally fiery Brigadier-General 
Charles H. Sherrill, American member of 
the International Olympic Committee and 
onetime Ambassador to Turkey. Barked 
General Sherrill: “In its present form 
[this resolution] is a threat to Germany. 
I move it be amended so as to be a pro- 
ee 

The resolution the A. O. A. finally 
adopted “expressed hope” that restrictions 
on Jewish athletes would be lifted before 
the time » preparing for the 1936 games 
so that U. S. teams “can and will be cer- 
tified for Pi 8% under the Olympic 
standard.” 


Tennis Chief 
Some 40 years ago a Manhattan young- 
ster named Walter Merrill Hall used to 
run from his front yard to the Hamilton 
Grange Tennis Club next door and peep 
through the fence at his father playing 
there. At 13 he learned to play. At 15, 
| Walter Merrill Hall quit school, went to 
| work as a Wall Street runner to help sup- 
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Presbyterian Hospital, Newark, N. J., used 2016 tons of 
coal yearly. Invested $6800,00 in a Webster Modernization 
Program with Webster Moderator Control. Cut coal 
consumption to 1425 tons! .... Saved $3676.00 yearly. 
54 per cent returned on investment. 


‘~cut Fuel Bills 
$3676.00 a Year’ 


In another hospital building, steam consump- 
tion was 35 per cent less. A transportation 
building reduced steam consumption 73 pet 
cent ... These figures are from customers’ 
records — before and after Webster Modern- 
ization. Let us send you details regarding the 
benefits of Webster Heating Modernization. 
Or, ask us to survey your heating system and 
report on the possibility of savings and 
improved heating by Webster Moderne 
ization. No obligation. Write us today. 


rng 


“Systems of 
Steam Heating 


“Controlled-by-the-Weather” 
Warren WessteR & Co., Camden, N. J. 


Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating 
Branches in 60 principal U. S. Cities—Established 1888 
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MEAICO 


YACHTING ON WHEELS THROUGH 
MEXICO’S SELDOM VISITED WONDERS 
BY PRIVATE PULLMAN HOTEL-CAR. 


See your local PECK-JUDAH TRAVEL BUREAU 


agent, or write 672 Market St., San Francisco 
eee eee eee ee eee re ere SS Se Ss 


| Take TIME—it’s Brief 


FROM SUNNY ARIZONA 





RA FRESH OATES 


Here they are! Large, luscious, tree-ripened 
fresh dates in a colorful de luxe package that will 
thrill you; grown and packed as only Americans know | 
how. You will be delighted with this beautifully | 
lacquered metal container brimful of the most de- 
licious fresh dates you've ever eaten. The cost 
is only $2.00, postage prepaid. Order your's today. 


“THE GILLILAND ‘GROVES, Phoenix, “Arizona 


Please send me, postage prepaid, a large De Luxe Package of 
Arawan Fresh Dates. Enclosed find my remittance for $2.00 | 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


Send Fresh Dates This Xmas 
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port his mother and grandmother. But 
every morning, every evening he practiced 
his tennis, developed a powerful forehand 
drive, a smashing backhand “down the 
line.” At 24, Walter Merrill Hall was 
national clay court doubles champion. At 
jo he came within two points of beating 
Bill Tilden in the national singles, might 
have done so if rain had not blurred his 
spectacles. At 45, last summer, he won 
the New Hampshire State championship. 
last week his devotion to the game 





—— 








Wide World 
WALTER MERRILL HALL 
From peeper to president. 


brought its high reward when he was nom- 
intted for the presidency of the U. S. 
lawn Tennis Association with election in 
February a foregone conclusion. 

The selection of Mr. Hall, now a part- 
ner in the Wall Street firm of Callaway, 
Fish & Co., was applauded by many a 
lennist not only because he is an active 
tournament player, but because he achieved 
high rank in his day against practical 
difficulties. In all his career he took only 
two weeks vacation each year, made it 
coincide with the dates of the tournament 
in which he wanted to play. Between 
itr and 1918 he rose from No. 10 to 
No. 4 of national singles players. In 
1912, he and Harold H. Hackett won the 
tational clay court doubles championship 
He was thrice winner of the Middle 
States Singles Championship (1911-18- 
19), twice runner-up in the National Clay 
Court Singles. 

Six years ago Mr. Hall withdrew from 
heavy competition, applied himself to the 
executive phase of the sport. He was 
lor three years president of the West Side 
Tennis Club at Forest. Hills, L. I., three 
years treasurer of U. S. L. T. A. and a 
member of the Davis Cup Committee. 


. 


Chocolate Dropped 
Although no title was at stake, Eligio 
‘irdinias y Montalvo (“Kid Chocolate”) 
Wok his fight with Tony Canzoneri last 
Wek so seriously that he actually trained 
Moperly instead of indulging in what his 
Manager calls “bad things.” He was 
ious to graduate from the feather- 
Weight class, of which he is champion, 
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Joseph Richardson about 1730-1760. An example of American craftsmanship 
that will live for ages. Now in Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York City. 
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Nettleton Co., H. W. Cook, Pres., Syracuse, N.Y 
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because he has trouble keeping his weight 
down, because there is not enough money 
in it. To get a match with the lightweight 
champion, Chicago’s shiity Barney Ross, 
he had first to whip savage little Can- 
zoneri, the onetime champion whom Ross 
deposed last June. 

From the opening gong in Manhattan’s 
Madison Square Garden, Chocolate, his 
thickly greased hair shining almost grey 
above his ebony skin, hammered Can- 
zoneri with his customary cruel grace. 
Canzoneri’s flat, frog-like face showed 
neither distress nor surprise. In the open- 
ing of the second round Canzoneri sent 
Chocolate reeling with a right to the 
temple. Chocolate, astonished, fought 
his way clear. A minute later Canzoneri 
doubled him over with a jab to the mid- 


riff, smashed a pile-driver right to his | 


polished black jaw. Chocolate flopped 
flat on his face, his legs twitching. Gamely 
he dragged himself to one knee, tumbled 
back at the count of “ten.” Revived in 
his corner, Kid Chocolate hung on the 
ropes and sobbed miserably over his first 
knockout in 211 fights. 


Football 


There is a popular belief that when tra- 
ditional football rivals meet for their Big 
Game sheer fighting spirit may help the 
weaker team beat the stronger. That was 
the only possible theory by which Navy 
could have expected to defeat Army 
last week at Philadelphia, a feat it had not 
accomplished since 1921. So intense was 
Navy’s will to win, it led Army 7-to-6 at 
the end of the first period. 

The game had hardly started when 
“Beany” Johnson, Army quarterback, 
caught a punt on his 18-yd. line and, with 
perfect interference, dashed along an 
82-yd. highway to Navy’s goal. The try 
for point failed. Before the period was 
over, Navy Halfbacks “Red” Baum- 
berger and “Buzz” Borries started at mid- 
field, had the ball over the line in three 
swift plays. Then, in his single play of the 
game, Dick Bull ran in and kicked the 


| extra point. 


Early in the second period, Army 
started on its own 30-yd. line, bucked, 
passed, sliced 70 yd. to another touch- 
down. Again Army missed the extra point, 
and again Navy had a chance to win. It 
came within 13 yd. of doing so in the next 
period, but a fourth down pass failed and 
the score remained 12-to-7. Army contin- 
ued unbeaten, untied, with only Notre 
Dame to play. 


Against Yale, Harvard looked nothing 
like the team which had muddled through 
an undistinguished season. It blocked 
neatly, booted superbly, tackled savagely, 
and let loose a phenomenal forward passing 
attack. One pass came early in the first 
period when ham-handed Halfback Danny 
Wells shot one 45 yd. to Chet Litman. 
Three plays later a short pass to Quarter- 
back Bob Haley made the touchdown. In 
the next period Wells again sent a pass 
whistling 50 yd. Left End Freddy Crocker 
caught it, trotted across the Yale goal with 
nobody near him. It was after Yale had 
battered through a touchdown in the third 
period, that the most exciting play of the 
day occurred. Halfback Fergie Locke, 
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Ar Christmas, when all the world is in holi- 
day mood—when the Best is none too good 
for yourself or for that certain Him or Her— 
Get a Ronson! .. Give a Ronson! . . the 
World's Finest in smokers’ requisites: Ronson 
Lighters, Ronson Sets or Ronson Lytacases— 
richly enameled, chromium plated cigarette 
case and Ronson Lighter in ONE! See your 
dealer or write NOW for catalog. 


Insist on a genuine Ronson Lighter! 
Avoid inferior infringing imitations! 


Ronson Lighter 


3 eer 
Ronson Supercase 
Cigarette Case and 
Lighter in ONE 


Ronson Case¢ 


ALL IN HANDSOME INDIVIDUAL GIFT CASES 


ONSON 


PATENTED.OTHER PATS. P'D'G. TRADE MARKS REGISTERED 


WORLD'S GREATEST LIGHTER 


| ART METAL WORKS, Inc. Aronson Sq. NEWARK,N.J. 


fastest man on the Harvard squad, caught | canada: Dominion Art Metal Works, Ltd., Toronto, Ont 
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the kickoff on his 1o-yd. line. He ran a 
few yards, paused near Quarterback Haley, 
half-pivoted and pretended to hand the ball 
tohim. Haley, doubled over and hugging 
himself, raced away, drawing half the Yale 
tacklers toward him. Harvard blockers 
took care of the rest of the Yale team 
while Locke streaked 90 yd. down the 
alley for a third touchdown. 19-to-6. 


In November 1869 a group of 25 
Princeton students in orange jerseys met 
25 Rutgers men with scarlet bands around 
their heads for the first game of inter- 


collegiate football in the U. S. Rutgers | 


won 6-to-4, by kicking six times over the 
goalposts, and afterwards ran the Prince- 
ton boys out of town. Last week one of 
the five known survivors of the two teams, 
Lawyer John W. Herbert of Manhattan, 
sat in Princeton’s Palmer Stadium with 
President Harold W. Dodds, 
Princeton and Rutgers play again. It was 
their first game since 1915. Up to that 
time Rutgers had lost every game except 
the first. Last week’s result continued 
that record, although Rutgers did succeed, 
by a 20-yd. pass and a 43-yd. run, in 
scoring the first touchdown of the season 
against unbeaten, untied Princeton.  26- 
to-6. 


Michigan had to beat Northwestern last 
week in order to clinch the Big Ten cham- 
pionship for the fourth consecutive year. 
Northwestern, crippled by the absence of 
two star players, fought like fools to pre- 
vent it; but all to no purpose. A field goal 


by Michigan’s Halfback Herman Ever- | 


hardus, another by Left End Ted Petos- 
key, and a forward pass which Willis 
Ward, crack Negro end, caught over his 
left shoulder while running full tilt to a 
touchdown, made the score 13-to-o. 


Stanford came from behind in the last 
period to beat California 7-to-3; tie with 
Oregon for the Pacific Coast Conference 
championship; and to receive an invita- 
tion to represent the West in the New 
Year's game at Pasadena’s Tournament of 
Roses. Its opponent had yet to be chosen. 


Sloshing around in rain and snow, Wis- 


consin thought it had a chance to win its 
first Conference game of the season until 
it fumbled on its own 1-ft. line whence 
Minnesota’s Pug Lund punched over a 
touchdown, 6-to-3. 


“On form Notre Dame should lose by 
from four to six touchdowns, but I don’t 
think this game will run true to form,” 
declared Notre Dame’s Coach “Hunk” 
Anderson before the game with Southern 
California. Coach Anderson was right. 
Notre Dame lost by only three touch- 
downs. As in most games this season U. 
8. C.’s amazing little 145-lb. Quarterback 
Irvine (“Cotton”) Warburton was the 
track player, making two touchdowns, 
once taking the ball practically all the 
Way from his own 38-yd. line, once bur- 
towing through on a succession of short 
gains from Notre Dame’s 29-yd. line. The 


third goal was made by U. S. C.’s Alter- 


mate Quarterback Homer Griffith on a 
Series of forward passes. 19-to-o. 
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NOW..GPECIAL OIL 
MANES CANS GO TASTER 


/ NEVER DREAMED A CHANGE /N MOTOR O/L : 
COULD GIVE MY CAR SO MUCH EXTRA SPEED * 


Increases Pick-up 10 to 25% 


Saves Up to 12% on Gas 


Ger news for motorists. 
Now you can change to 
this 3-times-concentrated 


special oil that raises all auto | 


speeds remarkably. The same 
Tough Film Pennzoil with 
which “‘Ab” Jenkins recently 
broke all major world’s speed 
records from 200 to 3000 miles, 
driving a Pierce Arrow. 
No other oil—not even 
special racing castor oil—has enabled a car to 
go so far so fast. Imagine the terrific punish- 
ment Pennzoil took in this test. Punishment 
your car would never give it in years and years 
of driving. No wonder experts were amazed! 


Not a Special Racing Oil 
Don't confuse Tough Film Pennzoil with costly 
racing oils. Pennzoil is regular passenger oil 
the same oil you can use in your car. But it is 
3 limes concentrated. This means that the non- 
lubricating elements found in plain oils are 
distilled out of Pennzoil—and discarded. 


Ds 
“Ab” Jenkins 





USE PENNZOIL 
REGULARLY AND IT 
WILL COST YOU LESS 


PENNZOIL 


MAKES CARS GO FASTER......SAVES GASOLINE 
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But that isn’t all. The correct grade of Pennz- 
oil virtually eliminates engine drag. Much less 
gas is used. And your pick-up is actually 10 
to 25% faster than with plain oils! 

Why be satisfied with plain oils when this 
3-times-concentrated special oil gives you so 
| much more for your money? More speed 
| Quicker pick-up. And actually pays for itself 
in savings on gas, etc. Get Pennzoil. Go to any 
Bonded Pennzoil Dealer. There is a Pennzoil 
lubricant for every part of your car. 

No Need for Winter Oils 
Thinned out oils commonly sold as ‘“‘winter oils” 
cause 60% of your cold-weather repair bills 
The heat in your engine is the same... summer 
or winter... and weak, thin winter oils can't 
stand it. But Pennzoil is an ALL-YEAR- 
ROUND oil—even ‘‘heavy’’ Pennzoil flows 
freely at below-freezing temperatures. It ends 
| winter oil failure, insures easier starting and 
| lasts far longer than ‘‘winter oils.”’ So don’t take 
| chances this winter. Use Tough Film Pennzoil 
and avoid costly repair bills. 


| 
| 
| 


REFINERY-SEALED CANS now available. Both 
cans and bulk Pennzoil are SOLD UNDER BOND 
to guard you from substitutes. 


THE PENNZOIL COMPANY 
Executive Offices: Oil City, Pa. . Los Angeles, Calif. 
British-American Oil Co., Ltd. 

Sole Distributors in Ontario and Quebec, 


ight, 1933, The Pennzoil Company 





Mem/ier Pennsyloania Grade Crude Oil 
A yctation, Permit No. 2 
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Pick your prize? 


Lye’ rewards 


don’t often go to the man 
who leaves things to chance. 
The brilliant exception 
only proves the rule. 


Pick your prize, and then 
let life insurance help you 
win it. That’s the way wise 
men are planning for the 
things they want. 


Have you made your life 
insurance plans for the 
coming year? 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 


197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 


_ Send me information about how I can 
pick my prize with life insurance. 
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New Plays in Manhattan 

The Dark Tower (by Alexander 
Woollcott & George S. Kaufman; Sam H. 
Harris, producer). The mystery element 
of this frank but funny melodrama begins 
in a program note in which an actor billed 
as Anton Stengel is described as having 
been a member of Max Reinhardt’s com- 
panies in both Berlin and Vienna who has 
been working in Hollywood and is just 
making his bow on the Broadway stage. 
Sly Polemist Woollcott (The New York- 
er), who relishes a good mystification, 
must have enjoyed inserting that bit into 
the humorous murder show he has written 














STOP THAT HEADACHE! 
THIS New Quick WAY 


@AT LAST! 10-MINUTE RELIEF! 
@ NOW! HEXIN!—an amazing new 5-grain 


tablet— stops Headaches (any severe pain) 
faster than anything heretofore known. 

@ CONVINCE YOURSELF! Make this 
simple test. Take 2 HEXIN tablets with water. 
In 3 to 5 minutes your pain should begin to 
lessen noticeably. In 5 to 10 minutes it 
should vanish like magic. 


@ HEXIN was originally developed for chil- 
dren. It had to be safe. 


@ DON’T NEGLECT to consult a doctor 


about the cause of your pain or discomfort. 
@ MODERN DOCTORS and druggists know 
the HEXIN formula (printed on the box) and 
endorse it. Buy a box today. If your druggist 
hasn’t HEXIN, insist that he order it for you. 


| HEXIN INC., 8 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Generous sample mailed FREE. TC-1123 
Name 

| 4ddress_ 

| City 
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Vandamm 
Hatt & GILLMORE 


The mystification is in the program. 


with famed Collaborator Kaufman (Of 
Thee I Sing, et al.). 

The play concerns an actress (Margalo 
Gillmore) who is revisited by her deplor- 
able husband, Stanley Vance (Ernest Mil- 
ton), a homosexual masochist and the 
most despicable villain who has set foot 
on the stage since Simon Legree. Return- 
ing from a long disappearance, Vance be- 
gins to exert his baleful influence over 
Miss Gillmore, a spell from which she 
had just recovered. He makes her tie his 
shoes, hustle for his breakfast, breaks her 
spirit. Both her brother (kinetic Basil 
Sydney) and her manager who loves her 
(William Harrigan) have good reason to 
kill Vance. But the job is finally done 
very adroitly in a room at the Waldorf 
by a mysterious German—a part credited 
to Mr. Stengel of the Reinhardt compa- 
nies. 

Best of three lively character parts with 
which the authors have enlivened the play 
is taken by little Porter Hall (The War- 
rior’s Husband). Cast as a very domesti- 
cated New York detective, his manner 
while describing the routine horrors of a 
policeman’s life is excruciatingly bland. 
“Well,” he confesses to the actress’s fam- 
ily, “we aren’t much worried about this 
case. We don’t care if one crook murders 
another crook—especially if they are out 
of town crooks.” He does something for 
the actress her doctor could not do. He 
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releases her from the obsessing fear that 
she has killed her husband herself while 
under his hypnotic influence, restores her 
self-confidence. In gratitude she prom- 
ises to read the detective’s daughter’s play, 
send them both tickets to her new show. 

“Where can I get hold of you?” she 
asks. 

“Oh, police headquarters—it’s in the 
phone book.” 


———= 


Mary of Scotland (by Maxwell Ander- 
son; produced by the Theatre Guild), 
Nearly 400 years after her birth, any new 
play or book about Mary Stuart, Queen 
of Scots, is news in the hope that it may 
explain why Mary is still potent to make 
historians and poets weep. She was Queen 
of Scotland a few days after birth, Queen 
of France at 18, true Queen of England 
according to Catholic Europe. She was 
tall, slim, dark, with an oval, plump- 
cheeked face like Film Actress Diana 
Wynyard’s. She had beauty, brains, 
charm that she never turned off. She had 
little Scots patriotism, no bigotry, a great 
gift for hatred and revenge, a warm and 
grateful heart. The Scots, intent on being 
Protestants, were suspicious of her. Eng- 
land’s Elizabeth feared, hated and envied 
her. Mary was alone in a country too cold 
for her. 

Author Anderson, who dramatically 
presented Elizabeth in his Elizabeth, the 
Queen three years ago, has done better by 
Mary in Mary of Scotland. Of the story 
of murder and plotting, cloaks & swords, 
knife-faced Bothwell, caddish Darnley, 
crafty young Elizabeth, the snaggle- 
toothed pack of Scots Lords, he has made 
a poetic play. Designer Robert Edmond 
Jones has set it against six harsh, splendid 
The first scene is of Mary’s landing 
at Leith, a “cold, dour, villainous and 
dastardly” place. The second in England 
shows Elizabeth plotting to trick Mary 
into marrying Tudor-blooded Darnley, a 
Catholic, thus enraging the Protestant 
Lords and making it impossible for Mary 
ever to become Queen of Protestant Eng- 
land. 

Author Anderson’s plot makes more 
sense than history: Mary and Bothwell 
fall in love at once. Mary marries Darn- 
ley for mistaken policy, sends Bothwell 
away. Darnley wrecks himself and Mary 
by playing in with the Lords, knifes Mary s 
secretary Rizzio on suspicion of adultery, 
thus unwittingly giving a spurious con- 
firmation to the lie Elizabeth has spread 
about her kinswoman. The Lords then 
murder Darnley, shift the blame to Both- 
well when he marries Mary. They defeat 
Mary and’ Bothwell in battle. Mary 
escapes from their jail into Elizabeth’s jail 
and her tragedy waits only on the heads- 
man’s sword. Author Anderson entirely 
whitewashes Mary and Bothwell for the 
murder of Darnley. 

Helen Hayes, back to the stage from 
suffering in cinemas like Farewell to Arms, 
White Sister, gives to Mary little but these 
same brave, little girl accents. When she 
is on the stage in the last scene with Helen 
Menken, scrawny and_harsh-voiced 4s 
Elizabeth, she is just a Hollywood actress. 
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a TEST YOUR HOME 
BR FOR EYE-STRAIN ZONES 


LOVELINESS THAT LASTS 


7s never a matter of luck 


Copyright, 1933, Westinghouse Lamp Co 


¢Beauty is as beauty does. If you 
want to look young and adorable 
lng after others fade, watch your 
lit and your exercise — and, 
strange as it may seem, your eyes. 
fven such an instant result of 
yestrain as frowning causes 
winkles that soon become per- 
manent. But, far more serious, 
‘raining one’s eyes in poor light 
rings on headaches, sleepless- 
less, nervousness and functional 


lisorders. Then good-bye beauty. 


Has your home Eye-strain 
lones? Take your phone book 
the places where you read or 
wrk. Open it and see if you can 
tad any number rapidly. You 
thould — because the telephone 


book is scientifically designed for 
perfect legibility under proper 
light. So if you have to squint or 
draw the book closer, you need 
“stronger” (higher wattage) lamps. 


Get your money’s worth. Be sure 
you buy high quality lamps. Pen- 


nies saved in buying cheap, in- 


ferior lamp bulbs mean dollars — 


lost in wasted current. It will pay 
you well to insist on getting West- 
inghouse Mazda Lamps. 

Send for free booklet. Mail the 
coupon below for a helpful book- 
let, “How to Light Your Home for 
Health and Beauty.” Follow its 
directions and you will protect 
not only your eyes but your health 
and beauty. 


‘‘BETTER LIGHT, BETTER SIGHT’’ 


Westinghouse MAZDA 
TRULY ECONOMICAL LAM P ~ 


ALWAYS 
REMEMBER THIS 


. if the lamps you look 
at bear the Westinghouse 
trade mark, that’s all you 
really need to know. 


Westinghouse Lamp Co., Dept. 108 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 


_(@asg 
Westinghouse 
Mazpa [amps 


LOOK 


for this emblem 
before you buy 
lamps. It is the 
mark of an au- 


) thorized West- 


4 


inghouse Mazda 
Lamp agent. 


Send me ‘‘How to Light Your Home for Health and Beauty”’ 


Name 


Address 
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ous, solidly documented journal of affairs J ee \ A we | 
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—— 
Philip Merivale has the height, the nose 
and the leanness for Bothwell, the only 
true man in Scotland, plays his part with 
praiseworthy capability. 

eo 


Growing Pains (by Aurania Rouverol; 
producers, Arthur Lubin & Lee Shubert). 
To put flesh on this unremarkable play 
of adolescence, Producer-Director Lubin 
made news by rounding up a remarkable 
crew of adolescent semi-amateurs. He 
corralled Author John Erskine’s daughter 
Anna, Actress Mary Eaton’s little brother 
Charles. Also he got a pretty girl named 
Georgette McKee whose father works for 
the Guaranty Trust Co. and another 
named Jacqueline Rusling whose father 
keeps store in Bridgeport, and a dozen 
other youngsters between 15 and 18. 
Their stage job was to behave as they had 
behaved in real life the day before yes- 
terday. They twittered on like starlings, 
discovering a sly pleasure in mocking 
their past youth. Their beauty, spon- 
taneity and decorum charmed Manhattan 
audiences. The star of the proceedings 
was the author’s beautiful, blonde, 17- 
year-old daughter Jean Rouverol. 


Author Rouverol (Skidding) has given 
the youngsters a funny, often callous play 
about two-dimensional adolescence, in the 
guaranteed tradition of Booth Tarkington. 
Present are the malapropisms (“hyper- 
ficial”), the big words for little feelings, 
the emotional roller-coasting from top to 
bottom to top again in a minute flat, adult 
poses and childish behavior. 


In the patio living room of a house in 
northern California the boys tell Jean 
Rouverol that it is time she stopped try- 
ing to play with them. Four months later 
she is trying out high heels and inquiring 
why it is bad form to tell a boy outright 
she would like to see him. Junior Durkin, 
having grown rapidly out of the adoles- 
cent stage of wanting “a mother for my 
children,” is captivated by a giggling 
siren. The McIntyres give an ice cream 
and punch party at which both brother 
and sister find sex arduous. As “some- 
thing outstanding” to attract his siren’s 
attention, Junior pushes over a traffic cop, 
goes to jail. Though this experiment is 
unsuccessful, a new dog and girl console 
him. Meanwhile his sister, faring better, 
develops a working compromise between 
being a pal and a flirt. 


- (—— 


She Loves Me Not (adapted by How- 
ard Lindsay from Edward Hope’s Saturday 
Evening Post novel; Dwight Deere Wiman 
ind Tom Weatherly, producers). In 1928 
Princeton University permitted Hollywood 
cameramen, Director Frank Wright Tuttle 
(Yale 1915) and Actor Charles (“Buddy”) 
Rogers (University of Kansas) to swarm 
over real Princeton bedrooms, bleachers, 
dining halls for a “real” college cinema. 
Nevertheless the resultant Varsity showed 
the usual Hollywood misconception of 
U.S. college life. 

She Loves Me Not is a satire on both 
Princeton and Hollywood. Author Ed- 
ward Hope (Coffey) (Princeton 1920) 
ieeds no research or official permission to 
poof his own college. Even Adapter- 
Director Lindsay, who spent one year at 

atvard, knew well that Princeton dormi- 
‘ory rooms have no Chippendale furniture, 


TIME 


no grand pianos, that no Princeton dean 
has ever been knocked out by an under- 
graduate, trussed up and photographed by 
newsreel men. But so deft and good- 
tempered are their extravagances that no 
injury is done. 

The plot is farcically fantastic. A Phila- 
delphia nightclub dancer (Polly Walters) 
reaches Princeton, almost naked in her 
flight from the scene of a murder. She 
baby-talks four undergraduates who oc- 
cupy one dormitory entry into hiding her 
in their rooms until the police hunt blows 
over. One of the boys tells his father, a 
cinema executive, about her. The father 
and his assistant (Charles D. Brown) de- 
cide to exploit the girl and her romantic 
situation preparatory to signing her for a 
cinema. In the course of so doing, the 
dean gets knocked out, the senior (John 
Beal) who hit him, loses and wins again 
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White Studio 


Potty Watters & COMMUNIST 


She demonstrated in a beehive. 


the dean’s daughter (Florence Rice), the 
tabloids get faked photographs of the dean 
embracing the dancer, the four boys are 
expelled, communist sympathizers parade 
with placards, and the expulsion becomes a 
national issue. 

To show all this Director Lindsay uses 
a stage like a steel beehive presenting six 
simultaneous scenes. At one point he 
abandons the theatre entirely to drop a 
cinema curtain on which is thrown a news- 
reel of the U. S. Navy and the four Prince- 
tonians variously stating their case to the 
public. One steps forward to say: “We 
want the world to know that whether on 
the football field or in life, Princeton men 
can take it.” Through the hip-and-thigh 
farce that shook Manhattan audiences with 
glee glimmers human comedy, warm and 


amiably observed. The Princeton boys are 


sly and expert parodies of undergraduates. 
One sings a burlesque of a Triangle Club 
song with typical undergraduate ingenui 
ties: 

Things at the Court of King Arthur 

Would not have been so bad 

Had Galahad 

Had the gal I had 

Instead of the gal 

That Galahad had. 











AVOID 


premature 
repairs! 
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18c of America’s car-dollar spent 
on repairs, replacements. Only 3c 
spent on oils and greases. 
Economizing on oil and grease 
is penny-wise and pound-foolish. 
Here’s a Detroit man who knows: 


@ein May, 1928,1 purchased a 
Studebaker Regal Sedan. Yes- 
terday, | turned 100,000 miles 
on this car. During this time, 
the only oil used was Quaker 
State, with the exception of 
once or twice, when | was 
unable to obtain it. 

“It will interest you to know 
that the motor has never had 
any work done on it outside of 
the valves ground. The original 
rings and pistons are stiil in the 
car. She uses very little oil. | at- 
tribute a greatdeal of mysuccess 
with this carto the use of Quaker 
State Motor Oil... changed 
at regular intervals.* @® 

E. E. STAEBLER 


There is a reason for such per- 
formance. Ordinary motor oils 
average 1 quart or more of “light- 
end” oil per gallon. This burns up 
in high-speed, high-compression 
cylinders ... blows away. 

Quaker State removes this 
light-end material...at the refin- 
ery. It never reaches your motor. 
Every gallon -of it is 4 quarts 
motor lubricant, net. 

Look for the Quaker State sign. 
Refinery-sealed drums, 1-quart 
and 5-quart cans assure your get- 
ting the genuine. 


QUAKER 
STATE 


MOTOR OILS 


and Superfine Greases 


* What's your experience? Write us. 


waker State Oil Refining Co., Oil City, Pa. 
Q } & ’ y 





“I Deserved 
a Sour 
Stomach 


But TUMS Kept My 
Stomach Sweet” 


ADMIT I was indiscreet at the party last 
night. I had far too much to eat, smoked too 
much. But I feel fine today. Not a hint of sour 
stomach. No acid indigestion, not a trace of 
heartburn. Here’s the secret: After the dinner 
I ate three or four Tums—those delightful new 
candy-like antacid mints. Tums contain no 
soda or water soluble alkalies, only soothing 
insoluble antacids that pass off undissolved and 
inert when the acid conditions are corrected. 
Millions now use Tums. Only 10c, all drug stores. 
Beautiful new gold and blue 1934 Calendar- 

Thermometer. Also samples TUMS and Nk—Just 

send name and address, enclosing stamp, to A. H. 

LEWIS COMPANY, Dept. TAA-22, St. Louis Mo. 


FOR THE TUMMY 


ANTACID .. 
NOT ALAXATIVE 


For a laxative, use the safe, dependable Vegetable NO 


HANDY TO CARRY 


Laxative NR (Nature’s Remedy). Only 25 cents. 


ACTS LIKE MAGIC ON SWOLLEN 
TIRED, ACHING, PERSPIRING FEET 


— 


TIME 
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Soapsuds & Sunspots 

The semi-annual meetings of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences resemble a 
five-ring circus much less than do the 
gatherings of the less exclusive American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science. But the Academy meetings are 
by no means sideshows. With a member- 
ship limited to 300, the academy enrolls 
the cream of the nation’s men of science. 
For three days last week this cream and 
a few distinguished visitors assembled at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 
Cambridge, read 45 papers in Eastman 
Lecture Room. 

Universe. Belgium’s Abbé Georges 
Lemaitre, astronomer and relativist, once 
thought of the universe as cosmic shrapnel 
—fragments still receding violently from 
the explosion billions of years ago of a 
single primordial atom. In Pasadena last 
winter he explained to a respectful listener 
named Albert Einstein how this picture 
accounted for cosmic rays (TIME, Jan. 23). 
One dilemma his picture did not resolve. 
The observed rate of recession of the 
farthest visible parts was so fast {12,000 
to 15,000 mi. per sec.) that it made the 
universe seem unreasonably young. Last 
week, backed by intricate mathematics and 
Harvard Observatory’s mass of photo- 
metric records, plump, bespectacled Abbé 
Lemaitre and his collaborator, Harvard’s 
sprightly, peripatetic Astronomer Harlow 
Shapley, stepped forth at Cambridge with 
the shrapnel universe dramatically modi- 
fied into a soapsuds universe. 

The suds, explained the Belgian scientist, 
are in disequilibrium, some whipped by a 
cosmic repulsive force (expressed by the 
constant lambda), some clutched at by the 
attractive force which earthlings know as 
gravity. While some bubbles swell and 
others contract, still others, unstably bal- 
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It Repeat 


“I repeat”, says the Schick Repeating Razor. “I repeat the 100% 
shave every day. By a unique method I carry 20 blades in a clip. 
The edges are untouched to the moment of shaving. That means 
protection and sharpness. I change blades instantly, when needed, 
like a repeating rifle. I can give a perfect shave (including !)lade 
change and clean up) in quick time.” 

The Schick Repeating Razor has a right to boast — only 
because its users boast. They boast of the smoothest, quickest, 
shave repeated every morning! Complete with 20 blades, $5. 
Extra clip of 20 blades, 75c. That’s economy! 


*FOR CHRISTMAS — NOTHING ELSE LIKE IT. 


+ C h ic k Repeating RAZOR 


MAGAZINE REPEATING RAZOR CO., 230 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Sales Representatives: HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., Inc., 40 East 34th Street, New York, N.Y. 
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anced between the two forces, are in a 
state of stagnation. Within some regions 
where expansion is the rule, there are col- 
lapsing systems flying headlong away from 
one another. Also, in slowly collapsing re- 
gions are to be found a number of rapidly 
collapsing systems. Such a system is the 
Milky Way, the galaxy to which Earth 
belongs. 

Man. Consensus of scientists has there- 
fore been that the forbears of Amerindians 
straggled into Alaska some 15,000 years 
ago, that prior traces of man on this 
continent should be viewed skeptically, 








Underwood & Underwood 
SMITHSONIAN'S ABBOT 


He foresaw rain 23 years hence. 


Thus the academicians in Cambridge 
pricked up their ears last week when Dr. 
John Campbell Merriam, paleontologist, 
geologist, president of Washington’s Car- 
negie Institution, said he believed man in 
the U.S. to be at least. 100,000 years old, 
possibly 1,000,000. This conviction he 
owed not to the evidence of any single 
find but to the accumulated evidence of 
many finds. In several places in the 
West and Southwest, he pointed out, 
human remains and crude implements had 
been found in association with certain 
species of ground sloths, musk oxen, ele- 
phants, all long extinct. 

Weather. Dr. Charles Greeley Abbot, 
slow-spoken, thin-faced secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution and famed sun 
observer, flatly affirmed before the 
Academicians that weather repeats itself 
in cycles of 23 years. All the assembled 
scientists realized that this hard & fast 
pronouncement was not based on sheer 
theory but was solidly documented by 
weather records for months, years, dec- 
ades. 

Dr. Abbot studies solar radiation from 
his Washington station while his men 
study it from such farflung vantage points 
as Table Mountain, Calif.; Mt. Monte- 
zuma, Chile; Mount St. Catherine in the 
Sinai Peninsula. With the help of 4 
“brass brain” (a periodometer or mechat- 
ical calculator) which he invented to 
co-ordinate. chaotic masses of data, he 
delved into the temperature and precipita- 
tion records of Bismarck, N. Dak., Jar 
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SORE MUSCLES? 


Soothe away those 


KNOTS OF PAIN 


. here’s speedy relief 


@Untie those knots that cramp your 
muscles with pain. When your muscles 
tel like they’re tied in knots—when 
they’re cramped and kinked with pain 
-here’s the way to relax, and relieve, 
and soothe them almost like magic. 


Just rub on Absorbine Jr. Massage 
itssoothing balm deep down into those 
wre spots. And then — a wonderful 
thing happens. A delicious warmth 
penetrates through your ailing muscles. 
(pleasant glow kindles—the hurt sub- 


‘ides—steals gently away. 


It’s as simple as that! And it works! 


So, if you must get thwacks, thumps, 
or bruises— or over-exercise— it’s best 
tokeep a bottle of Absorbine Jr. around. 
\thletes, coaches, and trainers swear 
by it—for more than 40 years it has 
heen a standby with them. For strains, 
and sprains, for ailing muscles of every 
kind, Absorbine Jr. is solid comfort in 
liquid form. Price $1.25. For free sam- 
Hlewrite W. F. Young, Inc., 406 Lyman 
‘iret, Springfield, Mass. In Canada: 


lyman Building, Montreal. Ww 
oC 
ABSORBINE JR. 


foryears has relieved sore muscles, bruises, burns, 
"vscular aches, cuts, sprains, abrasions, sleep- 
lessness, Used by thousands for ‘‘Athlete’s Foot’’ 


| 
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back into the last century. In them he 
looked for cycles of 22 years, because that 
length of time represents two eleven-year 
sunspot cycles, or one complete magnetic 
cycle. He found something like the 
weather cycle he was seeking, but quickly 
saw that it was of 23 years, not He 
perceived that a number of. periodicities 
in solar variation which he had dis- 
covered years ago were all sub-multiples 
of 276, the number of months in 23 years. 
Dr. Abbot plotted the 1875-98 weather 
cycle at Bismarck against that of 1898- 
1921, found that they almost coincided, as 
did the eleven years that have elapsed of 
the present cycle. Records from other parts 
of the world gave equally encouraging con- 
firmation. In Central India, for example, 
the 1865-70 rainfall picture was the same 
as that for the corresponding period 23 
years later—three years of heavy winter 
rains spaced by pe riods of subnormal pre- 
cipitation. 


One flaw which Dr. Abbot regretted was 
an occasional unexpected lag in expected 
variations, ascribed to irregularity in 
sunspot development. With 


99 





long-range | 


weather forecasting as his great goal, he is | 


now preparing temperature & precipitation 
predictions “for 
parts of the world 
advance.” 


for many years in 
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Startled Old Lady 

One calm evening in Washington last 
week a tiny mirror twitched in a tiny 
spasm. So at the moment did similar 
mirrors in London, Bombay, Frankfurt 
am Main, Ottawa, Pasadena, Victoria, 
New York City. Each twitching mirror 
reflected a beam of light on a revolving 
drum covered with photosensitive paper 
When seismologists saw _ these 
tracks they knew that a mighty earth- 
quake was somewhere in progress. 

“Worst earthquake shocks in 35 years 
of recording,” reported Victoria 

“The whole world is shaking!” 
London. 

Fordham University said the shock- 
record on its apparatus was a foot long 

Because distance is easier to determine 
than direction, first guesses had the quake 
almost everywhere—in Mexico, in Siberia, 
in the Black Sea, in the mid-Pacific 
Finally, when the earthquake men were 


cried 


able to co-ordinate distances reported by | 


their eyes popped. The 
drew all intersected in Baffin 
between Greenland and northeast 
Never before had a major quake 
Arctic Circle west of 
epicentre had been in 
a populous area, observed the seismolo- 
gists, the loss of life & property would 
have been tremendous. 

Next 
Mother 


were aftershocks in 


several stations, 
circles they 
Bay, 
Canada. 
occurred within the 
Greenland. If the 


day, like a startled old 
Earth kept on trembling. There 
Batin Bay. In Pan- 
ama, 17 shocks disrupted communications, 
shook down a few ramshackle houses, 
scared natives. The third day, the Lind- 
berghs, asleep in the Azores, were roused 
at 3 a. m. by more shocks. The fourth 
day there were temblors in Portland, 
Ore., in Italy’s Abruzzi region on the Adri- 
atic Sea \t on the fifth day old 
Mother Earth seemed to have calmed 
down. 


ie | 


last 


numerous stations in all | 


jagged | 
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IT SHOULD BE 
the world’s highest 


priced shaving cream 


BUT IT ISN’T 


Theoretically Williams should be 
the most expensive shaving cream 
on earth. For it contains the 
world’s most expensive ingre- 
dients. 


But actually it isn’texpensive. It’s 
highly economical. A little goes a 
long way—makes a lot of wonder- 
ful lather. Lather for the skin as 
well as the beard. 


Williams never cheats your razor 
—never gives your skin a raw deal. 


A few cents more at point of pur- 
chase means nothing per shave. 
There are extra shaves, extra good 
shaves, in every Williams tube. 
Millions of me ask 
for Williams always—flatly refuse 
all substitutes. 


@ JUST NOTICE THE FINE SKINS 
OF MEN WHO USE 


Williams S 


| Navi: ey C, CCMML 


THE J.B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury,Conn., U.S.A. 
Canadian Address: Ville La Salle, Montreal 
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For example: The Goss High- 
Speed Anti-Friction Press 


Bs 2 the ee 
Seventy-eight SSF bearings on each unit 


of this famous press effect substantial 
economies in power and upkeep costs. 
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HE day of just doing business... 
of merely seeking business just 
to keep going...is past. Profit... 
returned from its three-year holiday 
from industry . . .is definitely part of 
the picture again. So are S{cP 
Bearings! 
tcf Bearings mean profit in the 
widest variety of imaginable ways. 
Through cutting down power losses. 
Through definite economies in lubri- 
cation costs. Through savings in 
labor and replacement costs. 
Through speeding up production. 
Through the increased salability of 
products of which Sccf Bearings 
are a part, because of established 
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S0SF performance standards that 
are known throughout the world. 


scsi Bearings in hundreds of in- 
stallations have saved enough in 
power, lubrication and labor costs 
alone to pay for themselves many 
times over. Certainly, they have a 
“Bearing on Profits.” 


eacem Industries, Inc., 40 East 34th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Henry Goldman Jr. whose father, before 
his retirement in 1917, was the Goldman 
of Goldman, Sachs, is a member of the 
New York Stock Exchange. For several 
years he has been the only ‘‘specialist” in 
Celotex, in Ohio Oil, in United Piece Dye 
Works. Fortnight ago he wrote a letter to 
Exchange President Richard Whitney sug- 
gesting reforms in Exchange practices. Far 
more startling, he wrote also to the Senate 
Committee on Banking & Currency recom- 
mending that the Government establish a 
board of two Senators, two brokers, two 
businessmen, to regulate exchanges. 

Fellow-members of the Exchange were 
dumbfounded. No more anti-social act 
could they imagine. Such a man was be- 
yond the pale. Last week four different 
brokers sprang forward to seize the bone 
which had belonged to Trader Goldman by 
announcing themselves as specialists in the 
three stocks which had been all his. No 
stock exchange rule did they violate, for 
aay member may open a “book” as a 
specialist in any stock at any time. Usage 
and small possibilities of profit ordinarily 
keep members from “horning in” on each 
other's business. But last week bitter 
brokers were glad to throw their business 
to the new specialists. Mr. Goldman rue- 
fully admitted that he had lost a substan- 
tial part of his business. 


Rum Rush 
(See front cover) 

Not since President Harrison flung open 
the Oklahoma Indian Territory has the 
U.S. seen anything like what it will see 
next week when Prohibition is stricken 
irom the Constitution. On that April 
morning in 1889 a surging column of men 
on foot, men on horseback, men in bug- 
gies, buckboards, dump-carts, whole fami- 
lies in covered wagons stretched across the 
prairie in a straight line. Men fought and 
cursed and jockeyed for a front position 
behind Federal troopers. At noon a bugle 
blast split the air. On to the old Indian 
lands swept 50,000 men, women, children, 
pioneers, drifters, squatters, scoundrels, in 
imad stampede to stake out new home- 
leads. Before that day was done, horses 
had been shot, prairie fires were raging 
and men had been trampled to death. 

Last week the U. S. liquor industry was 
nerved for its deadline of Dec. 5, for a 
‘ampede into the virgin territory of 
tillion-dollar business. When Utah, Penn- 
ylvania or Ohio sounded the bugle of Re- 
peal, 20 states with one-half the U. S. 
»opulation would automatically be open 
lor liquor sales. 

After months of jockeying and no little 
cursing, legitimate liquormen last week 

‘ought to hold the positions they had 
chieved. Square in the front rank were 

the whiskey men—Seton Porter of Na- 
rey Distillers with more than 50% of 

U. S$. whiskey in his saddle bags: Lewis 
Rosenstiel of Schenley Distillers with 
‘bout 25% and the cream of the imported 
iquor encias: the Thompson family 
bg their huge distillery at Owensboro, 

; Emil Schwarzhaupt who quit Na- 
iti Distillers to branch out for him- 





self in Bernheim Distilling Co. and who 
last week shouldered forward by purchas- 
ing at government auction 24,000 cases of 
liquor seized on the high seas; Harry C. 
Hatch who had come down from Canada 
to build a huge distillery in Peoria, III. 
for his Hiram Walker-Gooderham & 
Worts; a Philadelphia gentleman by the 
name of Simon (‘Si’) Neuman who was 
sure his Publicker Commercial Alcohol 
Co. could make 17-year-old whiskey in 24 
hours. There were importers large & 
small, California wine growers, New York 
champagne men, distributors. restaura- 
teurs, hotelmen, bootleggers. There were 
realtors, hairdressers and elevator boys 
all wild-eyed over their “slices” in this or 
that liquor syndicate. In London and 
Glasgow, astute liquor brokers were sell- 
ing “brands” on which the printer’s ink 
was still wet. All was hurly-burly in the 
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Henry Mason Day 


vat and warehouse he 
wards the sideboard. 


From turned to- 


rush for retail, wholesale and importing 
licenses and quotas. 

Broken Axles, Under the eyes of a 
platoon of U. S. revenue agents, a caravan 
of too trucks clattered through the still 
streets of Philadelphia one night last 
week, shuttling. 50.000 cases of gin across 
the river to Camden, N. J. Pennsylvania’s 
Governor Pinchot was jamming through 
his Legislature a $2-a-gallon floor tax on 
every drop of liquor in his great distilling 
State. Next night he signed the bill, dis- 
patched troopers to the borders. The 50,- 
ooo cases of gin belonging to a subsidiary 
of Publicker Commercial Alcohol Co. was 
about all the legal liquor that escaped be- 
fore the tax became effective. 

Gin can be made in a day. Whiskey 
takes years. But a gallon of aged whiskey, 
cut with water. alcohol and_ flavoring, 
makes ten gallons of potable blended 
whiskey. That is how, in various degrees, 
U. S. distillers intend to make their pres- 
ent stocks of 21,000.000 gal. go around. 
One-third of all whiskey in the U. S. is in 
Pennsylvania warehouses. Four-fifths of 
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Schenley Distillers’ precious 5,000,000 gal. 
are there. National Distillers has 2,000,- 
ooo gal. impounded. Until they pay Gov- 
ernor Pinchot some $14,000,000 cash they 
cannot touch it. Every distillery in the 
State shut down tight last week. Thou- 
sands of men were summarily discharged, 
grain and fuel orders canceled. Distillers 
felt like the settler whose axle broke just 
before the bugle blew. 

Lamed Horses. Troubles on the Fed- 
eral front also helped to send leading 
liquor shares into a deep, dark nose-dive 
on the New York Stock Exchange last 
week. First hint had come when a vir- 
tual embargo was clamped on liquor im- 
ports. It was learned that President 
Roosevelt had listened sympathetically to 
a Brain Trust idea of forming a govern- 
ment corporation to hanale the entire 
wholesale liquor business. When the dis- 
tillers submitted a code of fair compe- 
tition, they saw it thrown in the waste- 
basket. Last week they were asked to ac- 
cept a code, drawn by a special Roosevelt 
committee, which imposed rigid Federal 
control on the whole liquor business until 
Congress could tackle the subject. Pro- 
visions : 

A Federal Alcohol Control Adminis- 
tration to rule the industry without bene- 
fit of any liquor representatives; 2) no 
additions to present plant capacity except 
by a certificate of necessity from the 

A. C. A. and absolute control of pro- 
duction and distribution through a quota 
system; 3) power to fix prices; 4) an 
agreement with the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to pay “parity” prices established by 
him for raw materials. Administration of 
the separate codes for brewers, importers 
and distributors, which come up for hear- 
ings this week, was also to be placed in 
the hands of the omnipotent F. A. C. A. 

The distillers swarmed into Washington 
in an uproar. They preferred some sort 
of Federal Control to the graft of State 
politics but this was more than they bar- 
gained for. And to the distillers who were 
just getting started, it looked as if the 
Government had deliberately lamed all 
their horses. Their chief objection was to 
the absolute power of F. A. C. A. Particu- 
larly obnoxious was the freezing of ca- 
pacity at the Dec. 5 figure. Nearly every 
company was either building or re-building 
plants which would not be completed by 
that date. These unfinished plants the 
code simply scrapved. Or this point, how- 
ever, the distillers had hopes of softening 
the Government’s views. 

What perplexed liquor men was the fact 
that Prohibition was ridden out of the 
Constitution on the principle of returning 
liquor to the states. Yet here was a Demo- 
cratic Administration doing its utmost to 
retain complete control in Washington. 
Observers saw unmistakable signs of Brain 
Trusting, with distillers given the choice 
of accepting an arbitrary code or facing 
the threat of a government sales cor- 
poration. No theory of social expediency 
was advanced in support of Federal liquor 
control, and observers concluded that it 
was merely another manifestation of the 
Brain Trust’s passion for centralization. 
Die-hard Drys were more pleased than 
they had been all year. 


The pre-War liquor business was the 
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whiskey business. In 1913 the U. S. drank 
135,000,000 gal. of rye and Bourbon, 5,- 
000,000 gal. of gin, 1,500,000 gal. of 
Scotch, a trickle of Irish. Rum, wine, 
brandy, liqueurs cut no figure. The Pro- 
hibition liquor business was an alcohol 
business and liquor consumption rose to 
at least 200,000,000 gal. a year. No one 
knows how much the U. S. taste has 
changed in the era of cocktails, bad Scotch 
and gin-&-gingerale. That in 1934 the 
U. S. will drink at least 200,000,000 gal. 
of something seems certain. That that 
something will be mostly whiskey is the 
bet of most of the shrewd gentlemen wait- 
ing on the line for the Repeal signal. 

National Distillers. The Whiskey 
Trust of pre-War days was a pretty poor 
apology for the ogre it was damned for. 
Most of the business was in the hands of 
local distillers and nine-tenths of the sa- 
loons were controlled by the brewers. The 
old Distilling Co. slipped steadily until the 
War. It made $10,000,000 in a final spasm 
in 1918, changed its name to U. S. Food 
Products Corp. after Prohibition, finally 
collapsed in 1921. 

Not knowing what to do with the dere- 
lict Trust, bankers called in the great en- 
gineering firm of Sanderson & Porter to 
find out whether it should be salvaged or 
scrapped. A younger brother and junior 
partner of the founder Hobart Porter was 
assigned the job. Blond, dapper, fond of 
horses and tennis, Seton Porter graduated 
from Yale in 1905. A good engineer, he 
was assistant manager of a construction 
company on the West Coast before he 
joined his brother’s firm. He recom- 
mended that the Trust be salvaged. The 
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bankers were willing to take his expensive 
advice if he would do the salvaging. 

In 1924 President Seton Porter of Na- 
tional Distillers Products Corp. took com- 
mand of a hodge-podge of subsidiaries that 
made alcohol, yeast and maraschino cher- 
ries. He had a fair share of the dwindling 
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LEwWIs ROSENSTIEL 
Governor Pinchot cracked his axle. 
medicinal liquor business and 9.000.000 
gal. of fine old whiskey which belonged 
to people who had bought the warehouse 


receipts. He sold some of the subsidiaries, 
paid off $11,000,000 of debts, bought back 


STEELS ARE USED 


LAUNDRY MACHINES 


This prominent manufacturer of Laundry Machines was one of the first to recognize the ideal advantages 
of ALLEGHENY Metal in the design and construction of washing machines for the modern power 
laundry and as a result hundreds of Henrici units now are rendering 
very satisfactory service throughout the country. Just recently a 
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battery of 8 of these modern power washers was installed in Boston 
City Hospital—the largest hospital laundry in the world—capable 
of handling 168,000 pounds of linen a week. 
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COMPANY . . . BRACKENRIDGE . . . PA. 
Sales Offices and Warehouse Stocks in the Principal Cities . . . 
Stocks carried by JOS. T. RYERSON & SON, INC. WARE- 
HOUSES . . . Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, Boston, Philadelphia and Jersey 
City . . . Dunham, Carrigan & Hayden Co., San Francisco; 
Union Hardware & Metal Co., Los Angeles 
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most of his whiskey. But around his clubs 
when asked about his whiskey business, 
Seton Porter usually made a sour face. 
and did a quiet but extraordinarily able 
job of corporate management. 

When Seton Porter sensed the ground- 
swell of Repeal, things began to hum. One 
wintry day in 1932 he called up Henry 
Mason Day, the big, grizzled, taciturn 
partner of Redmond & Co. who loyally 
went to jail with his good friend Harry 
Ford Sinclair for jury-shadowing. Mr. 
Day picked up one of the seven telephones 
on his desk and listened to Mr. Porter's 
suggestion that National Distillers, aside 
from the dynamite of Repeal, was a pretty 
good thing at around $16 per share. Mr. 
Day cocked an eye at the ebony elephant 
on his desk. Mr. Porter needed to raise 
money for expansion. Mr. Day took 
20,000 shares for his clients. 

Since then Mason Day has never been 
very far from Seton Porter in his busy 
preparations for the big stampede. Among 
other things Mr. Day got the ear of Presi- 
dent William E. Levis of Owens-Illinois 
Glass, who bought 40,000 shares of Na- 
tional Distillers for his bottle company. 
That deal on top of the famed whiskey 
dividend (one case, pre-prohibition, for 
each five shares) made Wall Street 
acutely conscious of National Distillers. 
In last summer’s boom its stock hit a high 
of $124. Last month National Distillers 
contributed the first major stock-split to 
the New Deal market—three for one. 

Penn-Maryland. Late this spring Seton 
Porter had lunch with two other Yale men, 
Board Chairman Charles Adams and Presi- 
dent Charles S. Munson of U. S. Industrial 
Alcohol. Upshot was Penn-Maryland, Inc., 
equally owned by National and U. S. In- 
dustrial. It was arranged that Penn-Mary- 
land would make not only all of National’s 
blended whiskey but also whiskey for 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale. Standard Brands 
will make Penn-Maryland’s gin, will mar- 
ket its own brand, Fleischmann, through 
Penn-Maryland, make Canada Dry gin. 
The quality trade National Distillers re- 
served for itselfi—unblended Old Grand 
Dad, Old Crow, Old Taylor, Sunny Brook, 
Old Overholt, Large, Mount Vernon. In 
the importing field National Distillers took 
under its wing the old house of Alex. D. 
Shaw & Co. 

About the only distiller who found more 
good than bad in the code last week was 
Seton Porter. Freezing the total U. 5. 
distilling capacity at the present figure 
would assure National Distillers of its 
dominant position. 

Schenley. Lewis Rosenstiel wanted to 
get out of the whiskey business when the 
years of the locust began but his family 
would not let him. So he sat down in Cin- 
cinnati to wait. He bought up stocks ol 
medicinal whiskey, concentrated them i 
a warehouse in Schenley, Pa.—a move 
which, because of Governor Pinchot s tax, 
he sorely regretted last week. Later he 
bought the distillery that went with the 
warehouse and a few other distilleries. 
Last summer, having acquired a distribut- 
ing unit and with it three capable whiskey 
men all named Jacobi, he organized 
Schenley Distillers Corp. He sold 33° 
000.000 of stock to the public through the 
banking house of Lehman Brothers, hac 
himself commissioned a Kentucky Admiral 
and began to expand in earnest. 
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a has never moved 


so fast, done so much in a 








short period of time. Now that 





management is pausing to catch 





its breath, it has time for a bit 





ofreflection and analysis. Among 






the things to scrutinize without 





further delay are your Printed 









Forms. 





Have they kept pace with 






changes? Should some be dis- 


carded; others added? Do the 







forms that reach customers 









tellect the spirit of your or- 
ganization — or is the 
paper flimsy, off-white, 


characterless? 













When you make this 
analysis, consider the wis- 


dom of standardizing on 


La 
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lammermill Bond. In the 
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in effect, meetings with 
competitors, 
tion of unfair practices. 


TIME 














first place, it is always the same 
—whether in the whiter white, or 
any of the 13 colors with enve- 
lopes to match. It is the most 
widely available paper, with ex- 
tensive stocks maintained in 97 
cities. Hammermill Bond has the 
feelandcrackleofquality. Ittakes 
cleanerasures without leaving tell- 
tale scuffs. Its surface takes per- 
fect printing, clear, sharp typing 


and smooth pen or pencil writing. 


MMERM |! 
BOND 


WORD OF HONOR TO THE PUBLIC 


NEW FACES 


in the plant, new names 
on the payroll, new 
working hours. 






































.. IT IS TIME TO LOOK OVER YOUR PRINTED FORMS! 
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FOR MANAGEMENT 


NEW TOOLS 


are heing forged by 
management—to meet 
the day-to-day changes 
in aims and methods. 


TRIPLE OFFER TO EXECUTIVES Hammermill 


is glad to help with actual samples of modernized letter- 


The Quality-Utility Paper for business 


LOOK FOR THIS WATERMARK. 


LL 


ir ts OUR 





heads and printed forms. Because 
of our thousands of contacts with 
make this 
triple offer to executives: (1) the 
Portfolio “Printed Forms at 
Work,” (2) the Portfolio “Better 
Letterheads,” and (3) “Are You 
Forging a Stronger Business in 
This Day of National Recovery?” 


—an important book that deals 


business concerns, we 


with present-day problems of 
management. If you are an ex- 
ecutive and are really interested, 
simply attach coupon to your 


company letterhead. 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, Erie, Pa. 


I am attaching coupon to my company letterhead and 


would like to receive your triple offer of helpful ideas and 
actual printed forms. (Sent free anywhere in United States. 


Outside U. S. 


Name ———— 


Position ____ 


50¢) 





(Please atiach coupon to your company letterhead ) 





All liquormen regard the Schenley 
management highly. They were all born 
& bred to the business, and excitable, 
aggressive Lewis Rosenstiel knows pre- 
cisely what he is up to. Schenley will cross 
the line with about 5,000,000 gal. which 
entitles it to one-fourth of the total busi- 
ness and the rank of No. 2 whiskey com- 
pany. But Governor Pinchot’s floor tax 
hit it hardest. Like National, Schenley 
has big distilleries in other states but 
4,000,000 gal. of stocks tied up in Penn- 
sylvania cannot soon be duplicated. 

Bacardi. Schenley also has an import- 
ing subsidiary whose list of foreign wines 
& liquors is the envy of every U. S. im- 
porter. Whiskey men and the importers 
have completely reversed their pre-War 
position. Today there are only a handful 
of major whiskey units where before the 


TIME 


War there were hundreds. Where there 
were only 20 or 30 big importers before, 
hundreds have now rushed into this highly- 
specialized field. Schenley has Charles 
Heidsieck’s champagne, ports and sherries 
from Gonzalez Byass & Co., French wines 
from Barton & Guestier, Noilly Prat & 
Cie., French vermouth, Dubonnet and the 
strong red Brioli Chianti of Casa Vinicola 
Barone Ricasoli. Most important, it has 
Bacardi. 

Like the venerable Scotch brands, which 
were both bootlegged and faked on a 
grand scale, Bacardi rum is more widely 
known in the U. S. today than ever it was 
before Prohibition. No one was more sur- 
prised than President Jacobi of Schenley 
Products Co. when someone called up one 
day last month to say that Henri Schueg, 
shrewd, white-thatched head of Compania 
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Ron Bacardi, S. A., was coming right over 
to sign the papers. 

After the papers were signed a Schenley 
official hurriedly sent for a bottle of Ba- 
cardi to show the Press. As it was passed 
around Old Henri Schueg began to chuckle. 
It was bootleg with a faked label. 

Scotch. Rye and Bourbon are the 
chief whiskies of North America. Bourbon 
starts with corn and a dash of small grains, 
Irish starts with barley but particular Irish- 
men always drink Scotch. Scotch also 
starts with barley but the ingredients are 
better, notably its water. And Scotch is the 
chief whiskey of all the rest of the world. 

The great Scotch whiskey trust, Distil- 
lers Co. Ltd., has about 100,000,090 gal. 
which it would dearly love -to sell in the 
U.S. The big hurdle is a $5-a-gallon tariff 
which will probably be upped to stimulate 
domestic grain consumption. DCL, like 
Bacardi, has taken its time about the U.S. 
market, has kept liquormen with their 
tongues hanging out over who was to sell 
Johnny Walker, Haig & Haig, Dewar and 
Gordon gin. The assignment of only two 
brands was definitely known so late as last 
week: Black & White to National Dis- 
tillers and Johnny Walker to Canada Dry. 

Gordon Prize. That another potent 
company might take a belated position on 
the stampede line became apparent when 
General Foods Corp., which had pre- 
viously notified stockholders explicitly 
that it was not going into the liquor busi- 
ness, called a directors’ meeting for this 
midweek to vote on a liquor affiliate. Me- 
Callum’s Perfection, Haig & Haig and 
Dewar’s Scotch were the chief whiskeys in 
General Foods’ eye, and also Gordon’ 
Gin. The last was a cause for much de- 
bate and speculation. The importing com- 
pany that had Gordon’s in the old days 
had come sufficiently to life to give DCL 
legal pause in assigning this agency afresh 
Observers waited to see whether the Gor- 
don prize would fall to the General Foods 
crowd, led by its hustling Chairman Ed- 
ward F. (“Ed”) Hutton and Thomas L 
Chadbourne, or to National Distillers for 
whom, for the sake of his insurance bus 
ness, James Roosevelt was doing some dis- 
creet wangling, including a visit at the 
White House with his father for the big- 
wigs of DCL. 


Distribution. Having helped big Na- 
tional Distillers into the saddle for the 
supply stampede, alert Mason Day turned 
his attention to the next important phase 
of the new industry: Distribution. Under 
his deft hand Mission Dry Corp., nation- 
wide sellers of orange, lemon and grape- 
fruit juice, with 1,700 jobbers’ outlets and 
a sales organization throughout the land 
has been recapitalized and _ staffed up 
ready to move whiskeys and whatnot from 
warehouses via retailers to sideboards 4s 
none of the distillers or importers except 
perhaps Schenley is yet prepared to do 
After the stampede is well begun, as all 
liquormen are beginning to realize, the 
real money will go to the ablest sales or- 
ganizations, just as it does in the modern 
motor industry. 

Prices. It costs about $1.50 to make 4 
case of whiskey (three gallons). Barrel- 
ing, bottling, labeling and aging add about 
$6. The present Federal tax of $1.10 
(which will probably be upped) a gallon 
adds $3.30. To this total produc: 
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TIME 


WHAT A SOFT, 
“STRETCHY” TOWEL / 


...AND HOW 
BEAUTIFULLY 
IT DRIES-JUST 

LIKE CLOTH 


90% more S-1-R-E-I-C-H 


... that’s why it dries like Cloth! 


Molds itself perfectly to 
hand and facial contours. 
Absorbs all trace of moisture 


AMAZINGLY soft, remarkably 
“stretchy,” the new soft-weve 
sot Tissue Towel fits into the hollow S 
ind creases around the nose and chin. 
Nraps snugly about the knuckles, be- 
tween the fingers, and into the hollows 
ifthe palm. 
Washroom users enjoy drying their 
uees on the soft-weve ScotTissue 
lowel because it dries like cloth. It’s 


soft and soothing to the tenderest 
skin. And very strong. Stretching al- 
most 2 inches without tearing, it won’t 
go to pieces in wet hands. 

Incidentally, the new, soft-weve 
Scot Tissue Towels are genuinely eco- 
nomical. One does the job instead of 
several. Figured on the basis of cost 
per person per year, towel expense 
takes a decided drop. 

Sample this new towel’s pleasant 
texture, its greater “‘stretch.”’ Write 
for a free trial packet. Scott Paper 
Co., Chester, Pa. 


See how this new towel fits snugly around the 
knuckles, into the hollows of the palm. . . ab- 
sorbs every bit of moisture. 


¥ Soft-Weve Scot fi ssue To w els Your hands are the 


first to touch them! 





TIME 
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let's talk about the Weather 


For Those Who Must Out- 
wit Climate.” It tells how 
Certified Climate is helping 
to smooth out production 
troubles and increase profits 


Uncontrolled weather 
can “break” a product... 
for materials and factory 
equipment are sensitive to 
atmospheric conditions. 
Daily or hourly changes of 
weather cause quality to 
vary, machines to jam, 
and cause spoilage and 
production costs to increase. 

Parks Certified Climate 


is controlled climate. It is 
the corrective for all pro- 
duction difficulties created 
by adverse weather. It sup- 
plies clean air, at the right 
temperature and humidity, 
for a single room or an 
entire building. It improves 
products, aids processes and 
increases human comfort. 
Write today for ‘A Guide 


for many companies. And 
also, it contains specially 
prepared tables of the best 
atmospheric conditions for 
manufacturing and storing 
different products. 


PARES-CRAMER COMPANY. FITCHBURG. MASS., U. S. A. 


Stetson Shoes and McCallum Silk 
Hosiery are made in Parks Certified 
Climate. We will be glad to tell you 
whom we are serving in your industry. 


ARKS 


CLIMATE 























ION-SKID even when WET! 


MASTIPAVE has conquered the skid hazard. Wet or dry, a 
MASTIPAVE floor is non-slip. Reduces injuries and loss of 
time from slippery floor accidents. Avoids damage claims. 
Provides valuable protection to employer and employee. 
Wherever there is a slippery-under-foot problem, this Magic 
Floor solves it . . . permanently. Industrial and public 
building floors . . . entrance steps and halls . . . ramps and 
gang planks . . . street car and bus platforms and steps .. . 
swimming tank runways .. . made safe by MASTIPAVE. 
Water-proof, rot-proof, vermin-proof. Resilient, quiet. No 
other floor covering gives such long trouble-free service at 
so low a cost! Decorative and color effects, also, if desired. 
Write for free Booklet ‘'T.” 

THE PARAFFINE COMPANIES, INC. THE COTT-A-LAP CO- 
475 Brannan St. San Francisco Somerville, New Jersey 

Branches in Principal Cities 


THE LOW-COST, LONG-LIFE FLOOR COVERING 


STIPAVE 


Peoeucts 

















tion cost of $10.80 a case must be added 
the mark-up of middleman and distribv- 
tor. For some time to come the retail 
price of reasonably good whiskey will be 
around $30 a case. Testifying in Washing- 
ton last week, distillers said they could 
retail blended whiskey for $1.50 a quart 
but they did not specify the quality. Most 
whiskey men believe that in a few years 
even good aged whiskey will be as low as 
$1 a quart. Good Scotch will probably not 
go under $35 per case. Gin will probably 
retail for $1 to $1.50 per quart. 

Demon. The new liquor business is 
not a re-birth of the old. Cleaving the 
two is more than Prohibition. The War 
and post-War period so rusted the old 
machinery that even the base castings had 
to be scrapped. Liquormen know they 
will be exposed to fierce public criticism, 
What got under their skins at the code 
hearings last week was Washington’s bland 
assumption that they were totally incapa- 
ble of self-discipline. They were con- 
vinced that, if given a chance, they could 
push whiskey into a respectable place high 
in big business circles. Seton Porter and 
his associates were keenly aware of their 
social responsibilities. For his own com- 
pany, as No. 1 whiskey man, he cherished 
the hope that it might some day have the 
swank of Britain’s DCL. Competition 
would be terrific and rum was a Demon 
but all he wanted was a fair opportunity 
to saw the horns off his beast. 

Bas sie 
Whale into Jonah? 

Of all prodigious oilmen not the least is 
J. (for Jean) Paul Getty of Los Angeles. 
He was born in Minneapolis. His father 
George was of Scottish descent, a man who 





Pre ston Duncan 
Jean Paut GETTY 
He can throw seven figures around in eight 
languages 


began life with little money and died in 
1930 leaving an estate valued at $21.000- 
ooo. Jean Paul went to the University 0! 
California, later to Oxford whence he was 
graduated in 1914. In 1915 Jean Paul, 
interested in philosophy, an athlete, 4 
pianist, a speaker of eight languages, Wé 
an oil lease broker in Tulsa, Okla., wil 
not a penny of his father’s money behind 
him. 
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The first year he grossed $1,000. Then 
he bought and auctioned a lease in Stone- 
bluffs, Okla., netted $45,000, his first 
wealth. Just before the panic of 1921, 
he went to Europe. Six months later he 
returned to find himself $400,000 in debt. 
It took him three years to pay it back. 
By 1929 he was once more on his way, 
able to pay a seven-figured sum for a 
third interest in his father’s oil properties. 

He just “took things easily,” never tried 
hard, never let other people know what 
he was trying for. He married twice. He 
traveled. With his own hands he tinkered 
with his Ford coupé and battered old 
Duesenberg. In February 1932 by dicker- 
ing with Blyth & Co. and J. & W. Selig- 
man, he, aged 39, got control of 520,000 of 
the 1,000,000 shares of Pacific Western Oil 
Corp. 

Since then Pacific Western (which owns 
the remainder of E. L. Doheny’s former 
Pacific Coast properties, a 40% slice of 
the Elwood field, and a half interest in 
Kettleman Oil Corp.) has been Jean Paul’s 
gringboard. Pacific Western is a con- 
iderable producer but lacks outlets. In the 
pring of 1932 J. Paul Getty started col- 
kecting the stock of Tide Water Associated 
0il Co. (which in 1926 acquired control of 
Associated Oil Co). Tide Water Asso- 
tated has plenty of outlets but lacks 
woduction. It is also five times the size 
of Pacific Western. Last week it was 
announced that Pacific Western, Jean Paul 
Getty and friends, had acquired 1,100,000 
if the 5,600,000 shares of Tide Water 
Associated, at an average price of $5 per 
stare. Last week the market price was 
wer $10. 

The possibility of Jonah swallowing the 
whale was increased by the prospect of 


Jan Paul’s getting another 1,000,000 
ares of Tide Water Associated from 
Sandard Oil of New Jersey. Standard | 


lil does not own the stock. It is held by 
Mission Securities Corp. which bought it 
1930 and still owes Standard $15 per 
ware on the purchase. If Standard takes 
itback and makes a deal with Jean Paul, 
Jonah will have nearly 40% of his whale 
alely inside. 
——-- 
fallen Comet 


Word of the spectacular Chicago busi- 
iss team of Bertram James Grigsby and 
Nilliam Carl Grunow spread into Wall 
Mteet in the late days of the Bull Market. 
Mt, Grigsby was a precise, poker-faced 
rating man. Mr. Grunow was an ex- 
sive, moon-faced salesman. Together 
ey ran, in a belligerently unorthodox 
tanner, Grigsby -Grunow Co., makers of 
lhjestic radios and electric ice- -boxes. Un- 
ike most makers of radios and electric 
tingerators, they made money hand over 
is. In the clear blue firmament of 1929, 
Grigsby - Grunow stock was a comet. 
Barly in 1931 Depression sniffed at the 
ttigsby-Grunow door. As a price for 
lit aid the bankers insisted that shout- 
%, swearing Mr. Grunow yw get out. He out. He 
with all the trade 
you can attend 
‘pody — easy terms for home tr: aining, no 
‘ther capi t: al needed, no goods to buy, no agency. 
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Phenson Laboratory, 2 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 
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"i AN ACCIDENT 









wis forestalled hy AN INSPECTOR 
WHO DETECTED 


URIED in the sidewall of a large 

boiler’s brick setting lay one end of 
the boiler’s lower drum, covered on the 
outside with soot and ashes. During 
the boiler’s lifetime a chemical reaction 
from this sooty accumulation had cor- 
roded the metal, eaten at it until in 


| spots the head plate had been reduced to 


one-eighth of its original thickness, And 
the thin spots were hidden in the wall. 


A ‘Hartford Steam Boiler’ inspector 
crawled inside the boiler drum for a first 
inspection. In the tap-tap-tap of his 
hammer his trained ear detected the un- 
mistakable sound of thin metal. He 
knew from experience what this meant; 
knew that if the outside corrosion had 
progressed far enough, the boiler was in 
an extremely dangerous condition. At 
his insistent request enough bricks were 
torn from the wall to expose the drum 
head. Plant men then saw clearly how 
close they had come to disaster. 


The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection 
and Insurance Company’s ability to 
discover danger in power equipment is 
helped by an accumulated store of know- 
ledge gathered during sixty-seven years. 
With this background, the Company is 
frequently able to render its policyholders 
valuable extra service in helping improve 
operating efficiency. This extra service, 
freely given, lends the added value that 
has induced executives of thousands of 
concerns, large and small, to insist on 
‘Hartford Steam Boiler’ policies. 





Actual cross-sectional photograph of part of 
a boiler drum head weakened by corrosion. 
Dotted line shows original thickness. 


Engineering Insurance covers 
loss from explosion of: 
BOILERS (Power, Heating) 
PRESSURE VESSELS 
and breakdown of: 
ENGINES and TURBINES 
ELECTRICAL APPARATUS 
REFRIGERATING 
EQUIPMENT 


In addition to covering direct 
damage, this form of insurance 
may be written for indirect 
losses, such as stoppage of income 
and spoilage of materials. 





Tue Hartrorp Steam Botter 


Auspection and Tusurance 


HARTFORD @ CONNECTICUT 


cape 


Insurance Brokers and Agents will explain the worth of this Company’s Inspection and Insurance 




































“We changed all our automobile 


and compensation insurance 


over to mutual companies. It’s 


a big saving.” 


*Say—I’ll look into that. All 


my life policies are in mutual 


companies.” 


EWS of sound ways to save money 

spreads rapidly these days. That’s 

one reason why mutual companies have 

made a remarkable showing in the past 
four years. 

There is nothing cut rate about mu- 
tual insurance. Mutual premium rates 
are the same as other types of insur- 
ance carriers, but the policyholder in a 
mutual company is given the 
benefit of the saving his com- 
pany is able to effect by care 
in selecting risks, by prevent- 
ing accidents, and by strict 
economy in operation. 

Today, after 181 years of 
cperation, over 52 per cent 
of all insurance is in mutual 
companies. Millions of car 
owners and employers have 


This Seal identifies a mem- 
ber company of The National 
Association of Mutual Cas- 
ualty Companies and the 
American Mutual Alliance. 


reduced insurancecosts through mutual 
casualty companies— have received, in 
addition, full protection, prompt and 
understanding service. 

Even in as unfavorable a year as 
1932 the 23 member companies of 
The National Association of Mutual 
Casualty Companies saved and re- 
turned over $12,000,000 to their pol- 
icyholders. These strong, 
selected mutual organiza- 
tions have assets in excess of 
$106,000,000. No obligation 
is involved in writing for a 
list of the Association Com- 
panies, and a detailed outline 
of exactly how these compa- 
nies have saved millions of 
dollars a year for their policy- 
holders. 


MUTUAL CASUALTY INSURANCE 


Sound and economical protection on following risks: accident + automobile (all forms) + burglary 
and theft « fidelity - liability (all forms) + plate glass + property damage - workmen's compensation 


WRITE FOR THIS BOOKLET 


National Association of Mutual Casualty Companies, 


230 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


Gentlemen: Kindly send me, with no obligation, a list of the Association com- 


panies and an outline of the benefits they offer the policyholder. 


Name 


THE MUTUAL PLAN HAS OPERATED SUCCESSFULLY FOR 181 YEARS 


| kept 
| purpose of the suit is to force an account: 
| ing and to depose Robert II. Real purpose 
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did. Last week Depression strolled boldly 
into the Grigsby-Grunow house. Protesting 
that it was perfectly solvent, Grigsby- 
Grunow was petitioned into receivership, 
Liabilities, petitioners claimed, were 
$5,200,000 exceeding current assets of 
$4,150,000 although total assets were 
$14,000,000. 
Nae oD 

Texas Rumble 

Last week south Texas citizens heard the 
first rumblings of what may become one 
of the most famed lawsuits in the history 
of their State. The great King Ranch, 
four-fifths the size of Delaware, is the 
prize at stake. It is the largest ranch in 
Texas, the largest in the U. S., and. so 
far as can be definitely learned, the largest 
in the world. On its 1,250,000 acres graze 
125,000 cattle which, at proper seasons, 
are rounded up or tick-dipped or dehorned 


! or castrated or branded by some 300 highly 


skilled Mexican cowboys. These acres 
heve been valued at $8,750,000, the cattle 
“t $5,590,000, the horses at $250,000, the 

sian wells, the 265 windmills, the con- 
crete ranch houses, the 1,500 miles of 
fences and other equipment at $4,000,000 
—a grand total of $18,590,000. So tre- 
mendous that it is practically an independ- 
ent kingdom within the borders of Texas, 
the ranch was founded in 1851 by Captain 
Richard King, Seminole fighter and Rio 
Grande pilot. It has been ruled for the 
past half century by a dynasty of Kle- 
bergs: Robert I, who married the Cap- 
tain’s daughter, and Robert II, their reign- 
ing son. The Klebergs ruled but the Cap- 
tain’s widow, spunky little Henrietta King, 
kept the ownership up to her death in 
1925. Her will left the estate in trust for 
ten or 15 years.* 

Last week a smart Chicago lawyer filed 
suit in Federal Court at Corpus Christi 
against the six trustees of the property on 
behalf of a group of King heirs. That the 
suit was filed in Federal court was accepted 
as evidence of the overpowering local in- 
fluence of the Klebergs as rulers of the 
King Ranch. The lawyer is Thomas Hart 
Fisher, whose father was President Taft's 
Secretary of the Interior, himself a mem- 
ber of Chicago’s eminent firm of Fisher, 
Boyden, Bell, Boyd & Marshall. His clients 
are two grandchildren of old Captain King 
named Atwood. These Chicago heirs have 
long been dissatisfied with the way theit 
first cousin, Robert II, has run the ranch. 
Most serious of the many charges astute 
Mr. Fisher has brought are: 1) The 
trustees have turned the management 0! 
the ranch entirely over to Robert II i 
stead of running it themselves as directed 
by Henrietta King’s will. 2) He is nol 
temperamentally suited to run it. 3) He 
lives on a lavish scale and charges his 
expenses up to operation. 4) The trustees 
have lent large sums to favored parties, 
none to the Atwoods. 5) They have not 
proper account books. Ostensible 


is probably to gain a bargaining advantage 
for the Atwoods in the complicated jockey- 
ing of the four branches of King heirs tor 
strategic positions in the final split-up ol 
the estate. 

The prize is well worth struggling 10 
As told in the current issue of ForTUNE, 

in one section Mrs. King’s will specified 4 
split-up ten years after her death, in another, 
15 years alter. 
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the amazing growth of the ranch since the 
day Captain King rode out with his good 
friend, Colonel Robert E. Lee, and picked 
the original acreage is one of the epics of 
U.S. ranching. The Atwoods to the con- 
(ary, the ranch is flourishing mightily to- 
day under the dictatorship of good-looking 
Robert II, a 37-year-old ruler of vast 
emergy. In his eight years’ reign he has 
seit some $2,000,000 on such improve- 


| ments as building 1,000 miles of new 


fences, grubbing 15,000 acres clear of mes- 
quite and chaparral to plant them with 
Rhodes grass from Africa. He is proudest 
oi his new breed of cattle, the Santa 
Gertrudis, achieved after many a year of 
aperiments. It is a cross of Indian Brahma 











RANCHER RoBeRT KLEBERG JR. 
. temperamentally unfit? 


attle, which are resistant to the tropical 
hat and diseases of southern ‘Texas, and 
pure-bred shorthorns, one of the great 
fnglish beef breeds. The result is a fat, 
seek dark-red cow, both hardy and 
marketable. 
As a commercial enterprise, the King 
Ranch is big and profitable. Every year it 
vlls some $900,000 worth of cattle. De- 
(ucting operating expenses of $300,000, 
ireight bills and grazing charges of $200,- 
%9, and taxes of $100,000, this leaves an 
werating profit of $300,000. But the tale 
i+ no means told merely in terms of 
atl, There is oil in Texas, and a Jot of 
And it seems as certain as anything 
tt be in prospecting business that 
wmewhere beneath the ranch’s 1,250,000 
utes lies oil. For years one company and 
mother has been reported dickering for 
il tights. This autumn Humble Oil & 
Refining Co., subsidiary of Standard of 
New Jersey, closed the deal. In exchange 
ta low rental on drilling rights (13¢ an 
ite) Humble takes over the ranch’s en- 
‘te lunded debt (some $3.000,000) on a 
‘oyear note, the interest at 5% payable 
tthe end of the period. This means a 
jearly income somewhat over $130,000 
iguring the ranch’s drilling acres at 
'090,000) in addition to the usual royalty 
"one barrel of oil in every eight taken 
Ntof the ground. By the time the King 
State is finally settled, the ranch’s acre- 


%¢may be a minor item compared to its 
| Teserves. 








pares 
BANK 


By air and rail and water... north, south, 


east and west... across the continent 

halfway around the globe stream the communi- 
cations by which the time-tested facilities of 
QOhio’s largest national bank link the heart of 
America’s industrial empire with the world of 


business everywhere. 


CENTRAL UNITED 
NATIONAL BANK 
of Cleveland 


OHIO’S LARGEST NATIONAL BANK 
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Married. Barron Gift Collier Jr., 25 Renaiss« 
eldest son of the car-card tycoon: and Tue MA 
Barbara May, Manhattan socialite; in | Roeder—V 
Manhattan. 
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Married. Margery Durant Campbell } could easil; 
Daniel Cooper, aviation enthusiast, daugh. } fact-plodde 
ter of Motorman Crapo Durant; and J adritly tl 
Commander Fitzhugh Green, 45, arctic ex- | ilways on | 
plorer, author (Bob Bartlett, Master Mar- | (Savonarol: 
iner; Martin Johnson, Lion Hunter ; Dick | Atetino). 
Byrd, Air Explorer); in Bronxville, N. Y. ] posite Renz 
It was her fourth marriage, his second. ping biogré 
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hospital, where she is recuperating from J, ie 
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AT BROOKS BROTHERS a . Girolamo 
: . lommeo’s | 
Married. Lammot du Pont, 53, board § fialianate ¢ 

. . ; ae i ’ chairman of General Motors Corp., presi § wil world 
If you will write to Brooks Brothers dent of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co; ¥ the vital re 
ne and Margaret A. Flett, Wilmington club 9 fe soon for 

New York store, we shall be glad to send woman; in Wilmington. His first three f of the worl 
. ; n : | wives: Natalie D. Wilson (died); Bertha ff te clergy | 

you an illustrated circular, full of Christmas Taylor (died); Caroline Hynson Stollen J Svonarola 
werck (divorced). Dominicans 

suggestions at prices ranging from under $5 ae is forceless 
" - , Died. Aida E. M. Birrel Iglehart, 52, es. But 
to more than $50. Every one of them will | Long Island horsewoman, polo sponsor, § *sPhemou: 
| art patron, Chile-born wife of Importer ind found 


make a lasting and useful gift...every one | D. Stewart Iglehart (president of W. R J Florence 
a - Grace & Co. and Grace Steamship Co.), mg he st 

of them comes either from our own work- mother of Poloists Stewart Iglehart (& [#0 enthus 
goal handicap) and Philip Iglehart; of # "most pr 
pneumonia; in Westbury, L. I. # Medici | 
‘wonarola | 

" He began te 
England, Scotland and America...every Died. Frederic Winthrop Allen, 56, i politics. 
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- Shell Union Oil Corp., Otis Elevator an¢ fitown, But vy 

other companies), onetime (1916-26) Biil-famed A 
chairman of Yale’s graduate rowing COM fvaned) Ary 
-s : , . : | mittee: after long illness; in ManhattaD Bi (after 14 an 
saying they are worthy of the Christmas | As U.S. bankers for the late Matchmaker sihecy, ue 
. Ivar Kreuger, Lee, Higginson sold some fre the de: 
thought that will prompt you to send them.) $:#0.000.000 of Kreumer securities, an — 
Kreuger’s suicide toppled the match em Bf yas pronoun 
| pire. odium fell on Lee, Higginson for not B tion got his» 
having insisted on a U. S. audit. Patricia” fi rected him. 
Banker Allen. with seven other directo § Niceglg 1 


(4 i tee of International Match Co. (Kreuger 4" B means omni 
Li, 4 filiate) were sued for negligence by tt Bilis really gj 
AVA tif 4 | }4 Y, é | trustee in bankruptcy (True. Sept. 5 {hd name. . 
WOOD 2D DIFIOUNVE. VD Peony ia, lad hook 
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eo GLO If lel if NGG ) Died. George Jones, 77, Negro. Ot f preached y 


4 - : > rs hine- i fece 
time father-in-law of Leonard Kip Rhine Biesed what 


is tw Ts eant, inna tial * Sf 
iMlens furnishings, nats So OES lander; in New Rochelle, N. Y %t0 Worshir 
NEW YORK BOSTON ic ‘ pedestal, 


: . nese 0 Man of i 
‘ . ave ‘ 82. 1a yanese e 
MADISON AVE. COR. FORTY-FOURTH ST.: NEW YORK Died. Ryuhei Murayama, 83. J I evo Unt was lif 
newspaper tycoon, publisher of the 10ky¢ 


NEWBURY COR, BERKELEY STREET * BOSTON Asahi Shimbun (circulation; 800.000) aM a 
NUMBER ONE WALL STREET * NEW YORK the Osaka Asahi Shimbun (circulation athe ae 
1,100,000), “modernizer of the Japane* vor world. 

Press”; of pneumonia; in Tokyo. mes in his 


Married. Robert Bangs Colgate, 31, 
soap & perfume scion, great-grandson of 
the Colgate & Co. founder; and Pamela 
Camroux, British socialite; in Manhattan, 


Married. Mrs. Madeline Force Dick, 

i . 40, widow of John Jacob Astor, divorced 
© Brooks Brothers wife of William K. Dick; to Italian Pugi- 
list Enzo Fiermonte, 26, onetime boxing 


rooms or from other famous makers in 


Brothers’ label (which is another way of 
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Ir., 24, | Renaissance 
1; and | Tue MAN or THE RENAISSANCE—Ralph 


ite; in | Roeder—Viking ($3.50). 
History, defined politely as “the formal 


record of the past,” is really organized 

























































































te, 31; } gossip; but among the historians who re- 
“i ol f wail it there are generally more bores than 
amelt | isconteurs. Historian Ralph Roeder is no 
hattan, bore. His crowded subject, the climax of 
the Italian Renaissance (1494-1530), 
mpbell | could easily trip and entangle a pedestrian 
daugh. | fact-plodder, but Author Roeder slips 
t: and | adroitly through its thickets, his eye 
ctic ex. | dways on one of his relay of four guides 
»¢ Mar- ¥ (Savonarola, Machiavelli, Castiglione, 
-: Dick | Aretino). Not a portrait of some com- 
_ N.Y. J posite Renaissance man but four overlap- 
ond. ping biographies of typical men of the 
time, The Man of the Renaissance is one 
, of the solidest choices yet made by the 
e Dick, f gook-of-the-Month Club. Readers will 
ivorced foot get quite so many pages (540) for 
n Pugi- f their money as they did for the gigantic 
boxing Anthony Adverse (T1me, June 26), but 
nhattan } they will get almost as much instructive 
i roll F mtertainment and weight (24 Ib.). 
Girolamo Savonarola, whom Fra Barto- 
lmmeo’s portrait shows as the most 
;. board f ftalianate of all holy men, fled from an 
+» presk wil world into what he hoped would be 
& Co.; f the vital reality of a Dominican convent. 
m club f He soon found monastic life a minor copy 
st_ three fof the world outside. The corruption of 
Bertha fl the clergy became his battle-cry. At first 
Stollen | vonarola had little success among the 
Dominicans, a preaching order, for he was 
sforceless a speaker as the tyro Demos- 
art. <2, genes. But one day amidst a crowd of 
sponsor, § “@8Phemous soldiers he lost his temper 
mporter $4 found ‘his tongue. Called to preach 
f W.R | Florence (after one dismal failure 
ip Co.), here) he startled a goggling congregation 
hart (g § 0 enthusiasm, soon became the city’s 
sart: of g memost preacher. The mighty Lorenzo 
® Medici tried to domesticate him, but 
‘wonarola had more spiritual fish to fry. 
He began to cast in the troubled waters 
len, 5°, fof politics. When the French invasion 
. Corpo Fame and the Medici were ousted from 


florence, Savonarola practically bossed the 
‘wn. But when he ran afoul of the Pope 
ilfamed Alexander VI) his star quickly 





ing col Bvaned. Arrested, tried and convicted 
inhatta® f lafter 14 applications of torture) of false 
chmaket f nophecy, he was hanged and burned. Be- 
id some i iote the death-march to the gibbet from 
s, Whet Bi thich he was to swing, the Bishop who 
atch sl 8 pronouncing the formula of degrada- 
n lor Hef tlon got his words mixed. Savonarola cor- 
Patricie” ff rected him. 

directo § Niccolo Machiavelli, adroit but by no 
euger “© Bas omniscient diplomat of Florence, 
e by “eB ws really given himself an undeservedly 
Sept. 5 fd name, says Author Roeder. In his 


med book, The Prince, cynical guide 
0 the arts of governing, Machiavelli 
‘beached what he deplored, and pro- 
‘sed what he could not practise.” A 
“0 Worshipper, he set Caesar Borgia on 
‘pedestal. When his hero proved to be 
man of iron, Machiavelli’s disillusion- 





Japanese a 1 

he Tokyo “a Was lifelong. 

ooo) and Baldassare Castiglione’s only ambition 
rculation ad natural vocation was “being welcome 
Japanese athe world.” A born courtier, he had few 


k ‘tes in his early life except his mother, 
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who kept trying to get him married when 
he was having too good a time as a bache- 
lor. He practiced worldliness “with ax 
almost religious decorum,” and discover- 
ing the perennial truth that the gentle- 
man is an almost extinct species, wrote a 
manual of best behavior (The Courtier) 
which still makes later books of etiquette 
seem crude. 

Last but not least of the four heroes 
is Pietro Aretino, the bastard guttersnipe 
whose effrontery and wit always kept him 
in high society and hot water, whose scur- 
rilous lampoons lambasted everyone from 
the Pope down. One of his mildest japes: 
when unpopular Pope Adrian VI died, a 
wreath appeared on his doctor’s door, in- 
scribed: “To the Deliverer of his country, 
S. P. Q. R.” Of the four, Aretino’s end 
was happiest. After tremendous ups & 














RALPH ROEDER 


His guides: a Dominican, a diplomat, a 
worldling and a wit. 


downs he settled in Venice, waxed fat and 
urbane, survived a tragic love affair and 
went down wenching to the end. 

Though his heroes usually take the 
centre of the stage, Author Roeder fills 
in his scene with many a background high- 
spot: the death of Pope Alexander VI, 
whose corrupt old Borgia body mortified 
with such appalling swiftness that it had 
to be hammered into the coffin; Isabella 
d’Este, first lady of her time; Julius IT, 
hard-bitten, bearded warrior Pope; Lu- 
crezia Borgia, who “had four charms, not 
to mention a slight voluptuous cast in one 
eye. She was vapid, she was virtuous, 
she smelled of man, and she did not under- 
stand art.” For graphic historical writing, 
Author Roeder’s picture of the sack of 
Rome (1527) will stand with the best of 
them. And everywhere through the mag- 
nificent murk sound the great names, like 
bells: Borgia, Della Rovere, Medici, Este, 
Gonzaga, Sforza. 

The Author, a Manhattan intellectual 
and theatre enthusiast (he was one of 
the founders of the Washington Square 
Players), was graduated from Harvard in 
tro1r but cannot remember any of his 
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classmates because he “never spoke to a 
living soul.” Before the U. S. entered 
the War he volunteered, drove an ambu- 
lance with the Italian Army. After two 
post-War years in Paris as stage manager 
for Jacques Copeau and an abortive at- 
tempt to start a U. S. newspaper in Rome, 
he went back to Manhattan, got a job in 
Brentano’s publishing house, married 
Fania Mindell, theatrical scene designer. 
Piqued by thoughts of Savonarola, Author 
Roeder wrote and published a book about 
him but was disappointed with it. He 
decided to write it over again; The Man 
of the Renaissance was the result. Fair, 
43, with a cold intelligent eye, erect car- 
riage and precise enunciation, Author 
Roeder lives bookishly but sociably in 
Manhattan. Between meals (he and his 
wife share the cooking) he works on his 
next book. 


Long-Hand, Hard Head 


LETTERS OF GROVER CLEVELAND—Se- 
lected & edited by Allan Nevins—Hough- 
ton Mifflin ($5). 

A man’s letters, written always for an 
audience but seldom for publication,* are 
apt to give a better likeness of him than 
his posed and dressed-up biographical por- 
trait. If he was a good letter-writer, they 
are better reading. But Grover Cleve- 
land was not a good letter-writer. Says 
Editor Allan Nevins, whose Life of Cleve- 
land was the 1933 Pulitzer-Prizewinning 
biography: “It was characteristic of 
Cleveland that he wrote many letters 
about public business, few about his per- 
sonal affairs or personal feelings.” 

Cleveland wrote more letters than “the 
inarticulate Grant,’ fewer than Theo- 
dore Roosevelt or Woodrow Wilson. His 
interests were narrow: “He wrote when 
affairs required it, but seldom spontane- 
ously and never discursively. Even 
in the White House he never dictated or 
used a typewriter, “and the number of 
letters he could indite with his own heavy 
fist was limited.” The two best and most- 
famed letters in this collection are tele- 
grams. When his political enemies tried 
to spike his campaign shortly after his 
nomination for the Presidency. (1884) by 
exaggerating the truth about his “illegiti- 
mate son,” he wired a Buffalo supporter: 
“Whatever you do, tell the truth.” When 
William Randolph Hearst wanted to add 
his name to a list of prominent citizens 
endorsing Hearst’s proposed memorial to 
sailors lost in the Maine (1898), Cleve- 
land telegraphed him: “I decline to allow 
my sorrow for those who died on the 
Maine to be perverted to an advertis- 
ing scheme for the New York Journal.” 
One of his letters to Andrew Carnegie 
thanks him for a present of Scotch; an- 
other (written as a trustee of Princeton 
University) advises Carnegie to give a 
proposed benefaction in the form of en- 
dowment for the Graduate School. (In- 
stead, Carnegie gave Princeton an arti- 
ficial lake.) 

Cleveland as a letter-writer was this 
side of dull, but he was impressive. Many 
a reader of this collection will agree with 
its editor that its author “possessed his 


*Notable exception: Alexander Pope (1688- 
1744), who kept copies of his love letters to 
Martha Blount, afterwards published them. 

























fi ““NOW THAT WE’RE 
| ON THE ROAD BACK 


VM GIVING 
A HAMILTON” 


AVE YOU too put off giving—or getting—a 

Hamilton these past four years, waiting 

for better times? Then resolve now to put Ham- 

ilton back on your Christmas list. Signs reading 
“Better Times Ahead” are on every corner. 





You'll be glad that you waited to get the one 
watch you most wanted, glad that you refused 
to get or give any less accurate “compromise” 
watch. For Hamilton has kept faith with | 
you, has never “cut corners” in quality or 
workmanship to coax sales. Today’s Hamilton 





is the most accurate Hamilton in history, and 
enjoys the benefits of many improvements in 
watchmaking perfected since 1929.* 


* * * 


* ONLY HAMILTONS ARE TIME -MICROSCOPE - TESTED 
(Time-Microscope Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


The Time-Microscope, called the greatest aid to accuracy in 
modern watchmaking, was developed and perfected by the 
Hamilton Watch Company. It is used exclusively by Hamilton, 
and gives you double insurance of accuracy in your Hamilton. 
See your jeweler—or write for our Christmas Folder 


illustrating and describing many new Hamiltons. Address 


Hamilton Watch Company, 903 Columbia Ave., Lancaster, Pa. 








Three Beautiful Gifts. (Top) Apams. 17 jewels. 14K filled 
Applied indicator dial. $53. 
(Lower left) Stancey. 19 jewels. Rectangular movement. 14K 





gold, white or natural yellow, 
filled gold, white or natural yellow, $65. With raised gold 


14K 
gold, white or natural yellow, $65. Other Hamiltons $35 to $500, 


HAMILTON 


the a) Watch of Renilinadl Aon wacy 


MADE IN AMERICA BY Ww 
ws 
is 


wr 5: Ous Raat 


figure dial, $70. (Lower right) Quapritte. 17 jewels. 


AMERICAN WORKMEN 





TIME 





measure of faults, and was pent in by even 
more limitations than usually afflict the 
race of politicians. But he had a soul that 
in its simple and unpretending fashion was 
truly heroic, and to touch his garment is 
to receive virtue.” 


nels? aan 
Pre-War to NRA 
WitH1n Turis PRESENT — Margaret 


Ayer Barnes—Houghton Mifflin ($2.50). 

If Publisher Vincent Astor published 
fiction in Today, his houseorgan of the 
Roosevelt Administration, he could do 
worse than print at least the final part of 
Authoress Barnes’s latest novel. It pur- 
ports to be a study of the social changes 
which the War brought the U. S., and 
its peroration should certainly give aid & 
comfort to the New Dealers. “As I lis- 
tened to that address [Roosevelt Inaug- 
ural] I was wishing I could live forever. 
Something new is beginning.” Actually 
Within This Present is a pleasant, long- 
drawn-out story of a well-to-do and unre- 
markable Chicago family. Written with 
that fresh-cheeked, whole-souled enthusi- 
asm that characterized the late Louisa M. 
Alcott’s Little Women, the book goes 
through the motions of a serious novel 
but never strikes solid ground. Readers 
who remember that Authoress Barnes’s 
Years of Grace won her the Pulitzer Prize 
(1931) may find their expectations disap- 
pointed; those who do not hold her high 
reputation against her should enjoy the 
story for what it is. 


The Sewalls were F. F. C.’s (First 
Family of Chicago) and proud of it. But 
old Granny Sewall, remembering pioneer 
days, log cabins, the Great Fire, plain liv- 
ing and hard work, shook her head at 
some of the goings-on of her descendants. 
The Sewall bank was booming; they all 
had plenty of money and little to do for 
it: even before the War gave them an 
excuse to run wild, some of the Sewalls 
were slipping from the pioneer virtues. 
But Granddaughter Sally had good stuff 
in her: she sympathized with her Granny. 
Wartime and love’s young dream threw 
her and Alan into each other’s arms. For 
a while things got very serious for all the 
Sewalls. After the War Sally settled down 
.o be a young matron; Alan went into the 
bank. Their personal crash came as the 
boom years ended. But Sally rescued her 
marriage from the way of all wrecks: the 
Sewalls pulled themselves together. It was 
a united and hopeful family, chastened by 
experience, that listened to the forward- 
looking Roosevelt Inaugural. 


>, 


>—— 





Yankee Spectator 

JoNATHAN BrisHop—Herbert Gorman 
—Farrar & Rinehart ($2.50). 

That best-selling behemoth, Anthony 
Adverse (Time, June 26), set the pace 
for what may well be a rout of historical 
novels in the U. S., but that pace is a 
little too hot for Jonathan Bishop. In a 
story of such length and scope as Anthony 
Adverse the long rubbery arm of coinci- 
dence seemed only a little more elastic 
than natural; in Author Gorman’s book 
it steals the show. 

Jonathan, a well-to-do young Harvard 
graduate sent by his Boston father to see 
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what he can see in the 1870 world of 
Paris, gets to town just in time to wit. 
ness the last act of the Second Empire. 
Introduced to imperial society by the 
U. S. court dentist (Thomas Wiltberger 
Evans, a real character), Jonathan gets 
a satisfactory eyeful when the ambiguous 
Denyse Zinh swims into view. ‘'. ore he 
knows it, they are bedfellows. but when 
he walks in unexpectedly one night he 
finds he is not the only one. Taking it 
like a man, he goes off to watch the 
French army get its knockout at Sedan. 
He arrives the night before the battle, 
just as the German lines are closing in, 
is summoned by the Emperor and given 
an important missive to the Empress in 
Paris. After the battle he gets through the 
German lines, helps rescue the Empress 
from a mob at the Tuileries and gets her 
safely to England. Day before the Ger- 
mans bottle up Paris, back comes Jona- 
than. He survives the siege and is still 
wandering around looking things over 
when the Communists seize Paris and him 
with it. With increasing fatalism he 
watches the storming of the city by Mac- 
Mahon’s troops, has just decided he has 
had enough of it when he stops an inquisi- 
tive bullet. 























—— 


Jerusalem the Golden 


De Vrienpt Gors Home —Arnold 
Zweig—Viking ($2.50). 

Though Author Arnold Zweig is writing 
a tetralogy of War and Peace (already 
published: The Case of Sergeant Grischa, 
Young Woman of 1914), De Vriendt Goes 
Home is not a part of it. Based on the 
Palestine disturbance of 1929, this book 
is no brief for or against Zionism, the 
Arabs or the British mandate. Author 
Zweig, a Jew, writes not as a Zionist or 
an Agudist. His chief characters are of 
different races, different creeds. A good 
novelist, he never takes sides, and there 
is no villain in the book. Scene of De 
Vriendt Goes Home is narrower than The 
Case of Sergeant Grischa’s, but its theme 
is as wide: tolerance. 

Dr. De Vriendt, able Dutch Jew, settled 
in Jerusalem, was a tower of strength to 
the Agudist party—orthodox, devout, anti- 
political Jews, friendlier then to the de- 
vout Arabs than to the free-thinking, 
politically-minded Zionists. But De 
Vriendt had two secret weaknesses: one 
was writing agnostic verse, the other was 
an Arab boy. He thought no one knew 
about either, but when the boy’s family 
found out and his life was threatened, his 
friend Irmin of the British Secret Service 
discovered one of De Vriendt’s frailties 
Knowing the perilous political situation 
Jerusalem and fearing the consequences 
of what would look like a political murder, 
Irmin tried to get De Vriendt to leave 
town. On the eve of his departure he 
was shot. Immediately riots popped. The 
Agudists made a martyr of him; the Zion 
ists and the Arabs each accused the other 
of his murder. Irmin began a relentless 
search for the killer. Meanwhile De 
Vriendt’s followers had learned the shock- 
ing truth about him. Soon he was delib- 
erately forgotten by nearly everybody: 
But Irmin remembered him so well that j 
when he finally ran down De Vriendt s 
murderer he let him go. 
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»+«the beloved old humbug slipped off on a 
Matson-Oceanic liner bound for Hawaii, and 
his deserted votaries will have to be contented 
with the untried charity of a proxy. 


Not even a saint should be expected everlast- 
ingly to keep on the job of bulldogging a string 
ofreindeer and shinning down sooty chimneys. 


Personally, we'd barter any time a couple of 
weeks of snow and sleet for a South Sea voy- 
age to a cozy corner of sun-warmed Waikiki. 
Sir to you, Santa. 


Possibly a twinge of conscience may prompt 
Santa to canter over to the chimney of an old 
volcano and fill up the beach sandals. But with 
that concession to ritual, he will forget his plush 
andermine upholstery (nice but very stuffy) 
don a bathing suit, swim in velvet waters, doze 
on golden sands and listen to Yuletide greetings 
in the lispings of the surf. 


Age-old native melodies will be his evening 
carols, a bemused stroll under the silken caress 
of an amber moon, the final touch of beauty to 
an amazingly new, utterly different Christmas— 


in Hawaii. . . . Aren't you interested?* 


*The giant “Lurline”, “Mariposa”, “Monterey” 
or “Malolo” sail every few days from the cele- 
brated ports of San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
Of course, fares are extremely moderste! 
SOUTH SEAS NEW ZEALAND 
AUSTRALIA via Hawaii, Samoa, Fiji 
Travel sophisticates of the Pacific . . . the 
“Mariposa” and “Monterey”... whisk you on to 
amazing new nations crested by the Southern 
Cross. New Zealand in 15 days! To Australia 
in 18! At modest fares, too. 


Interesting details at all travel agencies or... 


New York . 
San Francisco . Los Angeles 


Chicago 


Seattle . Portland 





IT TAKES HEALTHY NERVES 
y 


TO BE A FOOTBALL REFEREE 


(Above) IF YOU WANT TO SEE nerve 
strain, look at “Mike” Thomp- 
son’s job—refereeing tons of foot- 
ball brawn, seeing every detail but 
never getting in the players’ way! 


An 
Za os 


M. J. (‘‘Mike’’) ‘lam foot- 
ball’s most famous referee, is a 
steady smoker who has to keep 
healthy nerves. He says: 
‘*Because nothing can be al- 
lowed to interfere with healthy 
nerves I smoke Camels. I have 
tried them all—given every pop- 
ular brand a chance to show 
what it can offer. Camels don’t 
upset my nerves even when I 
smoke constantly. And the long- 
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wohers 
La Camectt 


er I smoke them the more I come 
to appreciate their mildness and 
rich flavor.”’ 
Y = © 

Many smokers have changed to 
Camels and found that they are 
no longer nervots... irritable... 
‘jumpy.’’ Switch to Camels 
yourself. Smoke them steadily. 
You will find that Camels do not 
jangle your nerves—or tire your 
taste. 


CAMELS 
COSTLIER 
TOBACCO: 


How are YOURnerves? | 


TRY THIS TEST 


Fasten one end of a short string to a fingerring. Have a 
second person hold string at arm's length above shoul- 
der. The test is for you to make a full-arm swing down- 
ward and up...and try to put a pencil, held 3 inches 
from the point, through the ring. Good performance is 
being successful once in the first 3 tries, 


George Santelli (Camel smoker), champion fencer, 
did it on the first try. 


IT IS MORE FUN TO KNOW 


Camels are made from 

finer, MORE EXPENSIVE 

tobaccos than any other 
popular brand. 


'_§ THEY NEVER GET 
ON YOUR NERVES 


MEGL-NYS 
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